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The  automobilist  who  races  fifty  and  sixty  miles  per 
hour  over  the  paved  roads  which  link  the  leading  cities 
of  Georgia,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  county  seats,  gives 
unstinted  and  well  merited  praise  to  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission;  but  if  he  strikes  holes  in  the  con¬ 
crete,  or  unpaved  gaps  in  the  road,  he  berates  the 
Commission  and  complains  that  the  revenue  from  the 
gasoline  tax  is  neither  wisely  nor  advantageously  ex¬ 
pended.  If  that  same  automobilist  could  only  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Lieutenant  I.  B.  Wise’s  imaginary  machine, 
which  would  transport  him  back  through  time  as  the 
automobile  does  through  space,  he  would  find  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  analogy  in  the  traveler  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  and  his  attitude  toward  the  then  State 
Board  of  Public  Works.  The  latter  Board  was  created 
in  1825  after  several  years  of  agitation  for  a  state 
controlled  and  state  financed  system  of  internal  im¬ 
provements.  After  only  one  year’s  activity  the  Board 
became  the  victim  of  local  jealousies  and  hostile 
criticism.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  its  work  and 
the  widespread  hostility  to  any  central  agency  in  the 
state  caused  the  legislature  to  abolish  the  Board  in 
1826.  In  the  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the  creation 
of  the  Board,  the  state  had  experimented  with  a  state 
appointed  and  state  paid  topographical  and  civil 
engineer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  surveys  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  such  internal  improvements  as  came  under 
the  official  attention  of  the  state.  The  work  of  the 
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engineer  and  that  of  the  Board  overlapped  and  sup¬ 
plemented  each  other;  and  criticism  of  the  engineer 
himself,  and  of  his  work,  was  partially  responsible  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Board.  Strangely  enough,  the 
engineer  was  retained  after  the  Board  was  abolished.* 

While  the  Board  was  a  short  lived  agency  its  work 
and  general  recommendations  on  a  system  of  internal 
improvements,  which  the  state  later  followed  up,  were 
of  primary  importance  in  the  rapid  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Georgia  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  transition  of  the  state  during  those 
years  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
the  American  commonwealths.^  Beginning  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  rural,  backward  frontier  state  with  much  of 
her  land  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians,  with  a  small  population,  very  few  industries,  her 
natural  resources  practically  untouched,  and  with  hardly 
any  improved  means  of  transportation,  Georgia  was  able 
in  the  eighteen-fifties  to  claim  and  merit  the  title  of 
“The  Empire  State  of  the  South."  During  the  period 
the  red  men  were  driven  from  the  state  and  her  white 
population  grew  from  about  three  hundred  thousand 
in  1815  to  more  than  one  million  in  1860.  The  state’s 
natural  resources  were  so  utilized  and  her  industries 
so  developed  that  she  became  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  the  “Massachusetts  of  the  South."  So  rapidly 
did  she  build  roads,  canals,  railroads,  and  other  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  that  she  develop- 

1.  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  the  research  and  papers  of  two  of  my  former 
graduate  students.  Mr.  Paul  T.  Atchley  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Judson  C.  Ward  of  Emory  University,  for  data  on  which  this  paper 
is  based.  Mr.  Atchley’s  seminu  paper  on  “State  Boards  of  Internal  Im¬ 
provements”  was  a  comparative  study  of  such  agencies  in  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Geor^a.  Mr.  Ward's  unpublished  master’s 
essay.  “Internal  Improvements  in  Georgia.  1817-1848.“  is  a  particxilarly 
valuable  study  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  especial  indebtedness  to  him  for 
much  of  the  material  here  used.  Of  published  works  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips. 
A  Hittory  of  TrangportatUm  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Beit  to  1S80  (New  York, 
1918)  and  E.  Merton  Coulter,  A  Short  History  of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill. 
1988)  are  most  valuable. 

2.  E.  Merton  Coulter  gives  an  excellent  account  of  this  transition  in  A  Short 
History  of  Georgia.  See  especially  chapters  XIX  and  XX. 
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ed  a  better  system  of  transportation  than  many  of  the 
smaller  and  more  compact  states  of  the  American 
Union. 

The  development  of  Georgia’s  state  owned  railroad, 
the  Western  and  Atlantic,  has  received  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  ;*  but  the  earlier  attempts  of  the  state  to  devise  a 
state  planned  and  state  financed  system  of  transpor¬ 
tation  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  A  study  of 
those  earlier  efforts  of  the  state  is  valuable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  if  one  is  to  understand  the  remarkable  growth 
of  Georgia  during  the  ante-bellum  period. 

The  transportation  problem  of  Georgia  was  large¬ 
ly  determined,  as  is  true  of  any  state,  by  topography. 
The  number,  size,  and  direction  of  rivers ;  the  elevation, 
ruggedness,  and  direction  of  the  highlands;  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  crops  grown; 
and  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  all  enter  into  the  economic  organization  of  a 
people,  and  hence  control,  in  large  measure,  the  de¬ 
mand  for,  and  development  of,  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  give  at  the 
outset  a  brief  description  of  certain  geographical  and 
topographical  features  of  the  state,  pertinent  to  the 
problem  of  transportation. 

Georgia  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  major 
geographic  sections :  the  coastal  plain,  the  pine-barrens, 
the  Piedmont  plateau,  and  the  mountain  highlands. 
Each  of  these  regions  had  its  own  distinct  transporta¬ 
tion  problem,  yet  all  had  to  be  solved  before  the  state 
as  a  whole  could  be  amply  provided  with  transportation 
facilities.  The  coastal  plain,  where  the  culture  of  rice, 
indigo,  and  sea-island  cotton  first  led  to  the  rise  of 

S.  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips.  A  Hittory  of  Transportation  ti>  the  Eastern  Cotton 
Belt  to  ISSO;  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  "An  American  State-owned  Railroad: 
The  Western  and  Atlantic”  in  the  Yale  Review,  XV  (1906),  269-282;  J. 
Houston  Johnston,  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Atlanta.  1932).  The  latter  work  is  in  the  nuun  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
source  dMumenta. 
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the  slavery-plantation  regime  in  Georgia,  was  supplied 
with  numerous  streams  upon  which  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  the  products  of,  and  supplies  for  the  plantation. 
Small  craft  of  every  kind,  sloops,  box-boats,  rafts,  flat- 
boats,  and  canoes,  collected  the  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton 
and  carried  them  to  Savannah,  Darien,  and  Brunswick 
where  they  were  picked  up  by  the  larger  boats  bound 
for  the  Northern  and  European  markets.  The  smaller 
boats  also  carried  supplies  direct  to  the  wharves  of  the 
plantations  along  the  rivers.^  Roads  constructed  by 
the  planters  themselves,  or  by  the  county  governments, 
supplemented  the  river  transportation  for  the  coastal 
region. 

The  pine-barrens,  an  unproductive  area  extending 
from  the  coastal  plain  to  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont  or 
cotton  belt,  was  peopled,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  largely  by  poor  whites  who  eked 
out  a  bare  existence  from  the  sterile  soil,  supplemented 
by  the  sale  of  a  few  pelts,  some  grain  and  poultry,  or  a 
bale  or  two  of  cotton.  These  people  also  bought  a 
minimum  of  such  necessities  as  coffee,  salt,  and  iron, 
which  they  were  unable  to  produce  at  home.  These 
self-sufficient  people  took  very  little  interest  in  the 
problem  of  transportation.  The  chief  significance  of 
the  pine-barrens  for  those  interested  in  internal  im¬ 
provements  was  the  fact  that  the  region  constituted  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  outlet  of  the  Piedmont  cotton 
planters. 

The  Piedmont  or  cotton  belt  was  the  most  prosperous 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  and  influential 
section  of  the  state.  It  was  the  one  also  which  stood 
most  in  need  of  improved  means  of  transportation  dur¬ 
ing  the  ante-bellum  period.  Growing  a  single  staple 
crop  for  the  world  market,  and  relying  in  some  measure 
upon  foodstuffs  and  supplies  from  other  sections,  it 
was  imperative  that  the  Piedmont  maintain  communi- 

4.  Phillips,  A  History  of  Transportation,  21-22,  26. 
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cation  with  the  outside  world.  Prior  to  the  War  of  1812 
the  Piedmont,  though  already  developing  the  slavery- 
plantation  regime,  was  largely  a  self-sufficient  region 
and  voiced  no  great  demand  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments.®  Furthermore,  the  plantations  during  these  early 
years  were  mostly  located  along  the  water  courses 
which  provided  easy,  cheap,  and  ample  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Abraham  Blanding,  a  well-informed  South 
Carolina  planter,  estimated  in  1812  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  market  crops  of  the  Piedmont  were  pro¬ 
duced  within  five  miles  of  a  navigable  stream,  and  that 
the  remainder  was  produced  within  ten  miles  of  a 
stream  that  was,  or  might  be  rendered,  navigable.®  But 
with  the  surrender  of  new  lands  by  the  Indians  and  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  years  following  the 
War  of  1812,  the  plantation  system  spread  inland  and 
there  quickly  arose  strident  demands  for  internal  im¬ 
provements.  The  cotton  planters  were  faced  by  two 
phases  of  this  problem:  first,  the  question  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  their  staple  crop  across  the  pine-barrens 
to  the  seaports,  partially  met  by  the  rivers  which  flowed 
through  the  region  and  were  navigable  to  the  fall  line 
cities — Augusta,  Milledgeville,  Macon,  Albany,  and 
Columbus ;  and  second,  the  means  of  getting  foodstuffs 
from  the  seaports  or  from  the  grain  and  live  stock 
regions  beyond  the  mountains.  In  addition  to  contacts 
and  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  cotton 
belt  needed  roads  by  which  the  planters  might  trans¬ 
port  their  cotton  and  supplies  to  and  from  the  cities 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  navigable  streams. 

The  northern  or  mountain  section  of  Georgia  had  no 
river  which  was  navigable,  except  the  Coosa.  The  region, 
however,  was  inhabited  by  small  farmers  of  the  self- 
sufficient  type ;  hence  it  was  in  no  great  need  of  im¬ 
proved  means  of  transportation.  The  earliest  demands 

6.  Phillips.  A  History  of  Transportation,  62-63. 

6.  Niles’  RegisUr,  XV  (1818),  136. 
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for  internal  improvements  in  this  region  came  from 
the  cotton  planters  who  needed  the  mules,  grain,  and 
bacon  of  North  Georgia  and  East  Tennessee.  After  the 
region  was  cleared  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  1830s,  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Georgia  began  to  demand  turn¬ 
pikes  and  railroads  by  which  they  might  have  outside 
connections. 

The  key  to  Georgia's  transportation  problem,  as  the 
foregoing  discussion  indicates,  was  the  means  by  which 
the  prosperous  Piedmont  cotton  belt  could  be  put  in 
touch  with  the  markets  of  the  seacoast  and  the  food 
producing  hinterland  to  the  northwest.  Those  who 
directed  the  program  of  internal  improvements  during 
the  1820s  recognized  this  fact,  and  strove  to  establish 
that  connection.  Consequently,  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  reported  to  the  legislature  that  it  “would  direct 
the  attention  to  that  point  at  which  all  transportation 
must  center,  the  ocean — commencing  with  the  selection 
and  improvement  of  a  site  for  a  sea-port  town,  the 
next  object  would  be  the  improvement  of  the  great 
water  courses  of  the  State  which  running  deep  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  form  the  great  highways  of 
transportation. . . .  The  improvement  of  the  great  rivers 
should  extend  to  the  present  heads  of  boat  navigation ; 
and  above  these  points  they  should  be  examined  in 
order  to  adapt  them,  if  practicable,  to  boats  of  smaller 
class. 

“These  being  attended  to,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  conveyance  to  those  districts 
which  are  most  deficient  in  them,  and  which  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  to  be  transported,  by  con¬ 
structing  lines  of  canals  or  railroads  terminating  at  the 
upper  limits  of  steamboat  navigation.’”^ 

Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
internal  improvements,  saw  the  problem  in  the  same 
light  and  exhorted  the  legislature  in  1832  as  follows: 

7.  Georgia  Mettenger,  November  21,  1826. 
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“Let  our  roads  be  directed  to  our  towns  at  the  head 
of  navigation ;  and  where  it  is  practicable  let  our  rivers 
be  improved,  not  only  from  thence  to  the  Ocean,  but 
as  far  into  the  interior  as  can  be  effected  by  reasonable 
expenditures  in  the  removal  of  inconsiderable  obstruc¬ 
tions.’’*  The  problem  of  the  eighteen-twenties  and 
thirties,  therefore,  was  to  put  the  cotton  planter  into 
communication  with  the  export  market,  and  to  enable 
him  to  secure  food  and  supplies  which  a  staple  crop 
economy  forced  him  to  purchase. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  governor  em¬ 
phasized  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  state  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  a  system  of  transportation  might  be 
built.  Their  recommendations  were  both  natural  and 
logical,  for  Georgia  is  possessed  of  a  river  system 
which,  improved  by  engineering  skill,  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  transportation  until  the  railroad  replaced  the 
steamboat  as  the  chief  means  of  transportation.  The 
Savannah  River  was  navigable  for  steamboats  up  to 
Augusta  and  was  the  main  highway  of  transportation 
between  east  central  Georgia  and  the  chief  port  of 
Savannah.  The  Ogeechee  River,  parallel  to  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  was  navigable  for  steamboats  of  thirty  tons  bur¬ 
den  up  to  Louisville,®  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
1795  to  1804.  The  Altamaha,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Chattahoochee-Flint  system,  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gave  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state.  The 
Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgee,  which  unite  to  form  the 
Altamaha,  gave  steamboat  navigation  to  Milledge- 
ville  and  Macon  respectively,  and  much  cotton  was 
shipped  by  flatboats  and  steamboats  down  to  Darien 
in  the  1820s  and  1830s.^«  The  Flint  was  navigable  to 
Albany  and  the  Chattahoochee  to  Columbus,  and  they 

8.  Southern  Recorder,  November  18,  1882. 

9.  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazeteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Washinuton,  1837). 

211. 

10.  Ibid.,  210. 
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served  the  areas  dependent  upon  those  towns  as  trade 
centers.  The  Coosa  River,  navigable  to  Rome,  gave  an 
outlet  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  during  the 
1840s  and  1850s.“  These  rivers  combined  gave  the 
state  navigable  waterways  1,840  miles  in  length,  all 
of  which  were  utilized  during  the  heyday  of  steamboat¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

The  state  made  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  connect  the 
settlers  with  the  markets  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  most  state  aid  was  merely 
supplementary  to  individual  efforts.  By  acts  of  1799, 
1800,  1805,  1811,  and  1812,*^  the  state  gave  aid  and 
encouragement  in  building  roads.  The  inferior  courts 
were  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  who  were 
to  construct  and  maintain  such  roads  as  the  courts 
should  designate.  White  male  inhabitants,  mulattoes, 
free  Negroes,  and  male  slaves  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  forty-five  years  were  to  labor  a  maximum  of 
twelve  days  per  year  on  the  roads  and  to  furnish  their 
own  tools.^®  Such  methods  might  have  secured  a  few 
good  roads,  but  editorials  in  the  newspapers  indicate 
that  ignorance  of  methods  of  road  building  generally 
prevailed,  and  that  poor  roads  once  built  were  not  kept 
in  repair.^^ 

Individuals,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  state,  were 
also  the  chief  reliance  for  bridges  and  ferries.  An  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  company  would  be  authorized  to  construct 
a  bridge  or  operate  a  ferry  and  collect  tolls  therefor, 
the  rates  of  which  might  or  might  not  be  fixed  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment.  Likewise  individuals  or  companies 
were  empowered  to  improve  navigation  on  the  various 
waterways  of  the  state.  Typical  of  such  action  was  that 

11.  John  H.  Goff,  “The  Steamboat  Period  in  Georgia”  in  the  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XII  (1928),  249. 

12.  Oliver  Hillhouse  Prince,  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
IStO  (Milledgeville,  1822),  399-401;  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar,  A 
Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia,  1810-1819  (Augusta,  1821),  751,  769,  760. 

13.  Lamar,  op.  eit.,  762. 

14.  See  for  instance  Georgia  Journal,  August  6,  1822  and  September  30,  1823 ; 
Southern  Recorder,  November  8,  1832. 
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which  in  1815  authorized  the  Broad  River  Company 
to  improve  navigation  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.^® 
The  commissioners  named  in  the  act  were  authorized 
to  raise  by  subscription  some  $10,000,  divided  into 
shares  of  $10  each,  with  which  to  clear  the  river  of 
obstructions.  The  improvements  having  been  made, 
the  company  might  charge  tolls  of  all  boats  navigating 
the  stream.  In  no  case  prior  to  1817  did  the  state  give 
any  direct  financial  aid  to  such  projects. 

The  year  1817  marks  a  new  era  in  state  aid  to  trans¬ 
portation  in  Georgia.  For  the  first  time  the  state  had  a 
considerable  surplus  revenue  and  was,  therefore,  in 
position  to  give  direct  aid  to  such  enterprises.  The 
treasurers’s  report  for  1816  showed  a  surplus  of 
$750,863  which  might  be  “applied  to  such  public  use 
as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  think  proper.’’^®  The 
report  further  showed  that  there  was  due  the  state 
from  the  federal  government,  for  western  territory 
ceded  in  1802,  the  sum  of  $936,558,  one-third  of  which 
was  then  ready  for  payment.  Governor  William  Rabun 
announced  to  the  legislature  shortly  thereafter  that  he 
had  received  from  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  sum  of  $375,000.^’  This  surplus  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars  enabled  Georgia  to  embark 
upon  a  state  financed  program  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  parallel  situation 
in  the  United  States  at  large.  In  1817  the  National  Road 
across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was  opened ;  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  River  up  stream  and  down, 
was  begun ;  New  York  State  began  in  this  year  the  great 
Erie  Canal,  which  was  to  have  such  momentous  con¬ 
sequences  for  both  New  York  City  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region;  and  Virginia  created  a  Board  of  Public  Works 
to  administer  the  one  million  dollar  permanent  internal 
improvement  fund  which  she  established. 

15.  Lamar,  op.  eit.,  601-503. 

16.  Niles’  Register,  XI  (1816).  296-296. 

17.  Ibid.,  Xm  (1817),  217. 
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Governor  Rabun  exhorted  the  legislature  to  use  the 
surplus  revenue  in  a  program  of  internal  improvements. 
He  said :  "The  attention  of  the  legislature  having  been 
so  frequently  called  to  the  subject  of  improvement  in 
our  navigable  water  courses,  our  public  highways,  and 
affording  assistance  to  our  infant  seminaries  of  learn¬ 
ing,  by  my  predecessors  in  office,  I  should  deem  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  anything  at  this  time,  were  I  not  per¬ 
suaded  that  all  the  means  which  may  be  requisite  to 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  so  much  to  be  desired, 
are  now  completely  within  your  power.  Our  funds  are 
ample  and  abundant.  Many  of  our  sister  states  are 
vieing  with  each  other  in  improvements  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  and  are  now  showing  the  happy  results  of  their 
enterprising  spirit. ...  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  commence  internal  improve¬ 
ments  upon  an  extensive  scale  can  hardly  be  expected. 
Their  importance  in  a  free  country  must  be  evident  to 
every  thinking  person  in  the  community,  and  will  un¬ 
questionably  command  the  early  and  prompt  attention 
of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  legislature.”^® 

The  legislature  responded  to  the  governor’s  request 
by  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Ocmulgee  River,  $15,000  for  the  Oconee,  $25,000  for 
the  Savannah,  $5,000  for  the  Altamaha,  and  $3,000 
each  for  Brier  Creek  and  the  Ogeechee  River.  In  ad¬ 
dition  a  sum  of  $250,000  was  set  aside  as  a  permanent 
internal  improvement  fund.^*  Commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed  to  supervise  the  improvements  on  each 
of  the  designated  streams,  and  the  governor  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  appoint  an  engineer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  and  report  to  the  governor  the  practicability 
of  improving  navigation  on  these  and  other  streams. 

Governor  Rabun  invested  $100,000  of  the  permanent 
fund  in  two  hundred  shares  of  stock  in  the  Steam-Boat 

18.  Ibid.,  XIU  (1817),  218. 

19.  Lamar,  op.  eit.,  618-616. 
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Company  of  Georgia,  and  Governor  John  Clark  invest¬ 
ed  another  $100,000  in  the  Bank  of  Darien.*®  But 
Governor  Rabun  reported  failure  in  regard  to  the  state 
engineer.  He  said  that  “after  having  been  frequently 
disappointed  in  attempts  to  procure  a  person  competent 
to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  growing  out  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  being  on  the  river  at  a  season  so  unhealthy, 
I  engaged  with  Doctor  William  Roberts  of  Putnam 
County.  He  commenced  at  Fort  Hawkins.  .  .  .  Indis¬ 
position,  however,  prevented  him,  and  he  resigned.’’** 
The  legislative  committee  on  internal  improvements  re¬ 
ported  in  December,  1819,  “That  in  the  investigation 
they  have  made,  they  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  want  of  science  and  experience  has  been 
severely  felt  in  almost  every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  navigation  of  our  water-courses. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  by,  without  some 
attempt  being  made  to  call  in  to  our  aid  the  talents 
and  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  persons  on  this 
subject.’’**  The  legislature  in  response  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  state  topogra¬ 
phical  and  civil  engineer  to  serve  until  November,  1820, 
when  the  legislature  should  elect,  by  joint  ballot,  his 
successor  for  a  term  of  three  years.** 

The  act  of  1819,  however,  did  not  provide  any  salary 
for  the  engineer  and  the  governor  could  not  secure  a 
competent  person  for  the  post.  The  editor  of  the 
Southern  Recorder  deplored  the  lack  of  interest  in  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  and  severely  condemned  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  the  deficiency  of  the  legislative  act.  He  said : 
“It  has  been  two  years  if  we  are  not  mistaken  since 
the  office  of  Topographical  Engineer  was  created — yet 
the  State  has  no  such  officer;  and  why  not?  Because 

20.  NAet’  Register,  XV  (1819),  358;  Southern  Recorder,  November  14,  1820. 

21.  Niles’  Register,  XV  (1819),  868. 

22.  Lamar,  op.  eit.,  1282. 

23.  Ibid.,  274,  276. 
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there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office,  and  men  of 
science  who  can  get  well  paid  for  their  services  else¬ 
where  will  not  serve  us  gratuitously  merely  for  the 
honor  of  holding  the  appointment.”^^  This  deficiency, 
together  with  widespread  criticism,  led  the  legislature 
of  1820  to  appropriate  $3,000  per  annum  for  the 
office.26 

Governor  John  Clark  reported  to  the  legislature  in 
1823,  however,  that  he  had  not  “been  able  to  select  a 
suitable  character,  who  would  accept  the  office  of  civil 
and  topographical  engineer.  There  have  been,  notwith¬ 
standing,  several  applications  made  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  gentlemen  of  respectable  character  and  stand¬ 
ing,  but  not  of  experienced  knowledge,  which  I  deem 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  person  on  whom  it 
is  conferred.”^®  Clark  then  suggested  that  Georgia  join 
with  North  Carolina  and  procure  the  services  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fulton,  an  English  engineer  of  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  the  legislature  took  no  action.  Governor 
George  M.  Troup,  Clark's  successor,  also  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  a  competent  engineer.  He  wrote  Belton 
A.  Copp  that  the  salary  of  $3,000  authorized  by  the 
legislature  “could  not  be  supposed  to  command  ade¬ 
quate  qualifications  when  such  qualifications  were  com¬ 
pensated  by  other  States  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to 
10,000”  dollars  per  year.^^  Responding  to  Troup’s 
recommendations,  the  legislature  in  December,  1824, 
appropriated  $10,000  per  year  to  enable  the  governor 
“to  engage  the  services  of  a  competent  civil  and  topo¬ 
graphical  engineer.”  Troup  then  prevailed  upon  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fulton  to  accept  the  post,  and  his  appointment  was 
announced  in  March,  1826.28 

24.  Southern  Recorder,  November  21.  1820. 

25.  William  C.  Dawson,  A  Compilation  of  the  Laioi  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
1819-18t9  (MiUedtreville.  1831).  426. 

26.  Eklward  J.  Harden,  The  Life  of  George  M.  Troup  (Savannah,  1859),  173-174. 

27.  Harden,  op.  eiU,  186. 

28.  Georgia  Meeaenger,  March  29,  1826. 
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Fulton’s  qualifications  and  work  as  a  civil  engineer 
were  severely  criticized  and  in  spite  of  Troup’s  defense 
of  him  the  office  of  civil  and  topographical  engineer 
was  abolished  in  1828.^  The  creation  of  this  office  was 
of  primary  importance  as  the  first  attempt  of  the  state 
to  secure  scientific  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
general  program  of  internal  improvements.  While 
created  earlier  than  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the 
post  was  not  filled  until  that  Board  was  organized,  and 
the  criticism  of  the  first  incumbent  led  not  only  to  the 
abolition  of  that  office  but  contributed  also  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Board. 

Georgia  closely  observed  the  work  of  the  boards  of 
public  works  created  by  other  Southern  states.  Virginia 
had  led  off  in  1816  with  the  creation  of  her  popularly 
elected  Board  of  Public  Works,  whose  function  it  was 
to  administer  the  state  funds  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments.*®  Both  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  in  1819.**  North  Carolina  merely  changed 
the  name  to  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  of  which 
the  governor  was  ex-officio  a  member.  These  states 
had  outstripped  Georgia  in  actual  accomplishments  and 
as  early  as  1821  a  movement  was  launched  to  establish 
such  a  board  in  Georgia.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  in  that  year  “to  establish  a  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  to  abolish  the  office  of  Topographical  and 
Civil  Engineer.’’  While  printed  and  referred  to  both 
houses,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.** 
Agitation  continued,  however,  and  in  1824  Representa¬ 
tive  Fort  of  Baldwin  County  reported  a  bill  from  the 
committee  on  agriculture  and  internal  improvements 
“to  create  a  Board  of  Public  Works  and  to  appropriate 

29.  Aet$  of  the  General  Anemblji  of  Georgia  (1828).  220. 

80.  NUet’  Regieter,  IX  (1816).  451. 

81.  Ibid..  XVII  (1820).  362. 

82.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (1821).  36;  Journal  of  the 
Houee  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (1821).  30,  156. 
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money  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State.”** 
A  substitute  bill  was  introduced  and  after  the  original 
bill  passed  the  house,  the  senate  rejected  both,  and  no 
compromise  could  be  agreed  upon.*<  The  editor  of  the 
Southern  Recorder  had  predicted  the  defeat  of  the  bill  but 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  discussion  might  lead  to 
positive  action  by  the  succeeding  legislature.** 

The  editor  had  correctly  foretold  coming  events  for 
when  the  legislature  convened  in  December  of  1825, 
a  bill  creating  “The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the 
State  of  Georgia”  was  immediately  introduced  and 
hurriedly  pushed  through  both  the  house  and  senate. 
The  governor  signed  the  bill  on  December  21,*«  and 
the  long  drawn  out  discussion  was  temporarily  brought 
to  a  close.  But  in  less  than  one  year  a  bitter 
attack  was  leveled  at  the  Board.  The  act  provided 
that  the  legislature  elect  annually  by  joint  ballot 
seven  persons,  one  each  from  the  seven  Congressional 
districts  of  the  state,  who,  together  with  the  governor 
as  ex-officio  president,  should  be  a  body  corporate  with 
general  supervisory  powers  over  all  state  internal  im¬ 
provement  projects.  Between  sessions  of  the  full  Board 
an  executive  committee  of  two  might  perform  routine 
duties.  Members  of  the  Board  were  to  receive  $4.00 
per  day  while  in  active  service,  but  the  maximum 
service  was  limited  to  sixty  days  for  members  and  one 
hundred  for  the  executive  committee.  The  Board  was 
authorized  “to  cause  the  necessary  surveys,  estimate 
and  reports  to  be  made  and  presented  to  the  legislature 
with  reference  to  the  opening,  improvement,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  bridges,  navigable  waters,  and 
canals  of  this  State.”  The  legislature  appropriated 
$50,000  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  but  retained  final 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  for  itself. 

33.  Journal  of  the  Houte  of  Representatives  (1824),  177. 

34.  Ibid.,  222,  223,  321. 

36.  Southern  Recorder,  November  30,  December  14,  1824. 
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A  supplementary  act  instructed  the  Board  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  canal  con¬ 
necting  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  some  of  the  navigable 
streams  flowing  into  it,  with  the  Tennessee  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers.*’  The  legislature  recommended  that  such 
canal  be  located  as  near  the  center  of  the  state  as 
possible  and  that  it  be  connected  with  the  Savannah 
River  on  the  eastern  and  the  Chattahoochee  River  on 
the  western  side  of  the  state.  A  transverse  canal  or 
road  was  then  to  be  constructed  across  the  state  from 
east  to  west.  The  Board  was  to  conduct  the  necessary 
surveys  for  such  canals  and  roads  and  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  the  comparative  costs 
and  advantages  of  canals  and  railroads.  The  legislature 
elected  John  Elliott,  John  Schley,  John  G.  Pittman, 
Wilson  Lumpkin,  Joel  Crawford,  E.  H.  Burritt,  and 
James  Hamilton  Couper  as  Georgia’s  first  Board  of 
Public  Works.®* 

Governor  Troup  convened  the  Board  in  its  first 
session  at  Milledgeville  on  March  20,  1826.**  The  Board 
elected  Dr.  William  Green  of  Milledgeville  to  the  post 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  at  a  salary  of  $600  per 
annum.  The  governor  addressed  the  Board  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language :  “It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you  on  this  first  convention  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works — ^the  first  practical  movement  under  a  system 
of  Internal  Improvement,  adopted  late,  but  not  too  late, 
and  from  which  results  may  follow,  having  the  happiest 
influence  on  our  future  destinies.’’  He  exhorted  the 
Board  to  faithfully  perform  its  duties  and  to  apportion 
the  work  fairly  among  the  sections  of  the  state  so  as  to 
prevent  local  prejudices  and  jealousies.  “May  our 
views,’’  said  he,  “be  limited  by  no  boundary  but  the 
State’s — our  deliberations  disturbed  by  no  jealousies 

37.  Acts  of  the  General  Aseembly  (1826),  36-38. 

88.  Journal  of  the  Senate  (1826),  260. 

89.  The  "Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  the  General  Assembly"  is 
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and  rivalries — our  measures  directed  by  no  end  but 
the  common  welfare/'^®  Troup  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Hamilton  Fulton,  an  English  engineer 
formerly  employed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
North  Carolina,  to  the  post  of  civil  engineer  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000  per  annum.  The  Board  elected  John  Couty 
of  Macon  and  E.  H.  Burritt  of  Milledgeville  as  assistant 
engineers  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  each. 

Members  of  the  Board  were  assigned  various  special 
duties.  To  Burritt  fell  the  task  of  purchasing  the  survey¬ 
ing  instruments;  Couper  and  Crawford  were  assigned 
the  task  of  acquiring  books,  maps,  and  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  act  as  a  committee  of  correspondence ;  and 
Troup  was  requested  to  ascertain  the  supply  and  cost 
of  iron  needed  for  the  proposed  works.  Lumpkin  and 
Schley  were  named  an  executive  committee  to  carry 
on  routine  work  when  the  full  Board  was  not  in 
session.^^  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Couper,  the  Board 
was  divided  into  committees  so  that  several  projects 
might  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  To  Lumpkin  and 
Pittman  fell  the  task  of  directing  the  survey  for  the 
central  canal  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Oconee 
to  the  Tennessee  River.  Crawford  and  Schley  were  to 
superintend  the  survey  of  the  route  for  a  transverse 
canal  or  railroad  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Flint  River. 
A  third  committee  was  to  examine  the  route  from  the 
terminus  of  the  central  canal  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.^* 
All  the  committees  were  instructed  to  take  particular 
care  “in  collecting  facts  and  specimens  connected  with 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  other  branches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Georgia.”*® 

Hamilton  Fulton  arrived  at  Milledgeville  on  April 
25,  1826,  and  immediately  began  his  work  as  chief 
engineer.  He  explored  the  country  to  the  Flint  River 
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and  instructed  Gouty,  one  of  the  assistant  engineers, 
to  explore  the  region  between  Milledgeville  and  Macon. 
Their  findings  convinced  Fulton  that  a  canal  along  this 
route  was  not  feasible  and  he  began  a  survey  for  a 
railroad  from  the  Flint  River  to  Milledgeville  by  way 
of  Macon.  This  survey  was  completed  during  May  and 
June  of  1826.^*  Fulton  then  joined  Wilson  Lumpkin 
and  proceeded  to  survey  a  route  toward  the  Tennessee 
River.  Their  work,  however,  was  hampered  and  ulti¬ 
mately  stopped  by  the  hostility  of  the  Cherokees.^® 
Fulton,  having  abandoned  the  Tennessee  survey,  began 
at  the  Chattahoochee  and  surveyed  a  route  toward  the 
center  of  the  state.  Governor  Troup  transferred  him 
to  the  Georgia-Alabama  boundary  commission,  how¬ 
ever,  before  he  could  complete  the  work.  Burritt  took 
over  the  Chattahoochee  survey  but,  after  getting  into 
Newton  County  along  the  Yellow  River,  was  taken  ill 
and  the  work  stopped.  Fulton  later  returned  and  com¬ 
pleted  this  survey.*® 

The  Board  made  its  first  and  only  report  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  November,  1826.  This  report  showed  that 
the  surveys  had  been  unsatisfactory  because  of  Indian 
opposition,  the  illness  of  one  of  the  surveyors,  the  errors 
in  the  surveyor’s  calculations,  and  because  the  chief 
engineer  had  been  detached  from  the  surveys.  The 
Board  recommended  the  continuation  of  all  the  old 
surveys  and  also  outlined  additional  projects.*^  Fulton’s 
report  to  the  Board,  much  of  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  Board’s  report  to  the  legislature,  recommended 
a  system  of  horse  drawn,  timber  constructed  railroads 
rather  than  canals,  because  they  were  “better  adapted 
to  the  present  population,  trade,  and  probably  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State,  than  any  other  substitute  which 

44.  Fulton’s  "Report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works”  is  published  in  the  Georgia 
Meeeenger,  December  6,  1826;  see  also  ibid.,  June  7,  1826. 
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can  be  offered.”*®  The  Board  commented  upon  this 
recommendation  as  follows :  “Its  cheapness  and  abund¬ 
ance  recommended  this  material  [wood]  to  attention ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  its  perishable  tendency  and  the 
diminished  load  which  can  be  transported  upon  it  are 
serious  objections  to  its  employment.”  The  Board,  how¬ 
ever,  recommended  a  wooden  railroad  from  Milledge- 
ville  to  the  boat  landing  on  the  Oconee  River,  since  the 
“experiment  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost,  would  be 
convenient  for  examination  by  the  Legislature,  and  will 
be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Milledgeville.” 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Board  were 
of  primary  importance  to  Georgia  for  they  turned  the 
state  from  an  attempt  to  launch  an  elaborate  program 
of  canal  construction,  which  was  not  at  all  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  state,  to  a  general  program  of  railroad 
construction  much  more  promising  and  advantageous 
to  the  state  and  more  economical  in  the  long  run.  The 
three  men  most  responsible  for  this  report  and  the  new 
program  were  George  M.  Troup,  Hamilton  Fulton,  and 
James  Hamilton  Couper.*®  The  latter,  writing  in  after 
years,  said ;  “I  was  most  anxious  that  the  State  should 
not  involve  herself  in  a  work  of  very  great  expense  and 
of  very  doubtful  advantage.  The  subject  [railroads] 
being  new,  I  found  myself,  at  first,  in  the  minority ;  but 
being  ably  supported  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  ultimately  receiving 
the  support  of  Gov.  Troup,  I  was  authorized  by  the 
Board,  in  the  Report  which  I  made  to  the  Legislature 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  recommend  the 
abandonment,  for  the  present,  of  the  system  of  canals, 
and  a  trial  on  a  limited  scale,  of  railroads  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.”®®  Governor  Troup,  in  his  message  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  said:  “It  need  not  excite  surprise,  if  before  a 
long  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  level  alluvial 
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country,  the  Rail  will  universally  supercede  the  Canal, 
having  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  expedition,  health¬ 
fulness,  safety,  and  certainty.”®^  These  are  remarkably 
accurate  and  perspicacious  prophecies  if  we  remember 
that  they  were  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a 
single  mile  of  railroad  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

A  legislative  committee  found  the  Board’s  report  to 
contain  “much  useful  and  valuable  matter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  manner  in  which 
a  system  can  be  most  usefully  and  judiciously  adopted.’’ 
The  committee  also  expressed  the  view  that  “if  Georgia 
ever  does  execute  a  system  of  internal  improvement 
subservient  to  her  great  interests,  it  must  be  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  body  as  the  Board  of  Public  Works’’ ; 
and  it  recommended  an  increased  appropriation  of 
$80,000  for  the  following  year  to  be  expended  by  said 
Board.®2 

In  spite  of  such  favorable  reports,  the  Board  had  lost 
favor  with  the  people.  The  Georgia  Messenger  published 
a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  “Ocmulgee”  at¬ 
tacking  the  Board  and  criticizing  its  activities.  “Ocmul¬ 
gee’’  supported  Darien  as  against  Savannah  for  Geor¬ 
gia’s  chief  seaport,  and  he  quoted  a  member  of  the 
Board  to  the  effect  “that  the  resources  of  the  whole 
State  and  the  individual  talents  and  exertions  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  employed  to  make  Savannah  the 
great  emporium  of  the  State.’’  He  also  expressed  the 
view  that  the  activities  of  the  Board  tended  to  throttle 
individual  enterprise  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  means  of  transportation.®®  Herein  lie 
the  chief  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Board — local 
rivalry  and  jealousy,  and  fear  of  centralized  state 
action. 

Hamilton  Fulton,  the  chief  engineer,  had  also  fallen 
into  disfavor  in  the  state.  He  had  charged  E.  H.  Bur- 

si.  Harden,  Life  of  Troup,  183. 

52.  Journal  of  the  Senate  (1826),  87-88. 
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ritt  with  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  canal  surveying, 
with  disobedience  to  his  superiors,  and  violation  of 
orders  and  had  discharged  him  from  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  engineer.  Burritt  began  a  vehement  attack  upon 
his  former  chief.  He  claimed  that  he  had  spent  long 
hours  in  instructing  Fulton  “in  the  use  of  the  sextant, 
in  taking  the  usual  observations  for  the  Latitude  and 
Longitude — in  explaining  to  his  apprehension  the 
nature  and  application  of  the  Trigonometric  Tables 
commonly  used  in  mathematical  calculations — and 
particularly  in  familiarizing  his  memory  with  the  mode 
of  applying  them  in  the  resolution  of  such  observations 
as  he  would  presently  be  called  on  to  make  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commissioners.”®^  In  spite  of  such 
damning  counter  charges,  the  Board  concurred  in  Bur- 
ritt’s  discharge.  Burritt  then  charged  that  Fulton,  in 
his  report  to  the  Board,  had  plagiarized  Rees’s  Cyclopedia. 
He  showed  that  Fulton  had  copied  entire  paragraphs 
from  that  work  without  either  citations  or  quotation 
marks.  This  attack,  published  in  the  Milledgeville  States¬ 
man  and  the  Albany  Patriot,  brought  Fulton  into  dis¬ 
favor  with  the  legislature.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
James  Camak,  state  printer,  took  full  responsibility  for 
omitting  the  quotation  marks  from  the  direct  quota¬ 
tions  in  Fulton’s  report,  the  damage  had  been  done.®® 
Later  evidence  tended  to  exhonerate  Fulton  from  the 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  plagiarism  but  his  usefulness 
as  a  state  engineer  was  at  an  end.®®  It  seems  beyond  a 
doubt,  however,  that  Fulton  was  unfamiliar  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  Georgia,  however  expert  he  might  have  been 
on  surveys  in  England.  At  the  request  of  Governor 
Troup,  Fulton  was  retained  as  state  engineer  until  the 
office  was  abolished  in  1828.  The  state  then  engaged 
two  superintendents,  one  for  road  building,  the  other 
for  river  improvements,  thus  separating  the  super- 

54.  Ibid.,  November  21,  1826:  Macon  Tdegraph,  December  12,  1826. 

66.  Ibid.,  January  2,  1827. 
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vision  of  overland  and  water  transportation.  This 
system  was  abandoned  in  1833  and  the  state  returned 
to  private  enterprise,  supplemented  by  state  aid,  as  the 
chief  reliance  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements.  The  state,  however,  went  to  the 
other  extreme  in  1836  when  she  provided  for  the  state 
owned  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

The  double  barreled  attack  on  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  as  a  centralized  agency  which  favored  Savan¬ 
nah  rather  than  Darien  as  the  chief  port  of  the  state 
and  because  it  restrained  individual  enterprise,  and 
upon  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Board,  for  dishonesty 
and  plagiarism,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Board  in 
December  of  1826.®’  Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
in  existence  for  only  one  year  and  had  labored  under 
serious  handicaps,  the  Board  exercised  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Georgia’s  immediate  program  of,  and 
future  policy  in  regard  to  internal  improvements.  It 
had  provided  the  first  scientific  supervision  for  a 
program  of  river  improvement,  road  building,  and 
canal  construction;  its  surveys  had  disclosed  the  ob¬ 
stacles  and  obstructions  which  must  be  eliminated  be¬ 
fore  a  satsifactory  system  of  transportation  could  be 
supplied ;  and  the  surveys  conducted  by  it  had  marked 
out  the  great  arterial  routes  upon  which  such  a  system 
was  to  be  built.  Of  even  greater  significance  for  the 
future  was  the  fact  that  the  Board  recommended  to  the 
state  that  it  turn  from  canals  to  railroads  as  the  chief 
means  of  transportation. 

67.  Journal  of  the  Senate  (1826),  42.  121;  Journal  of  the  House  (1826),  289; 
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FRANCIS  ORRAY  TICKNOR 
By  Sarah  Cheney 

Francis  Orray  Ticknor,  a  Georgia  poet,  doctor,  and 
horticulturist,  was  born  on  November  13,  1822.*  Con¬ 
cerning  his  birthplace  his  brother,  the  Reverend  James 
H.  Ticknor,  wrote:  “He  was  born  at  ‘The  Old  Fort,’ 
Jones  Co.  Ga  almost  two  years  after  myself — ^that  is 
in  1822.”* 

Francis  Orray’s  parents  were  from  Connecticut.  His 
father.  Dr.  Orray  Ticknor,  a  physician  of  Columbia, 
Connecticut,  moved,  in  1815,  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  married  Harriot  Coolidge  of  Norwich  Town, 
Connecticut.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Joseph  and 
Lucy  Jones  Coolidge,  who  moved  to  Georgia  about 
1800.*  On  his  paternal  side  Francis  Orray  Ticknor  was 
related  to  William  Davis  Ticknor,  the  publisher  of 
Fields,  and  to  George  Ticknor,  the  historian  of  Spanish 
literature,  but  the  exact  relationship  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined.* 

Soon  after  their  marriage  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orray  Tick¬ 
nor  moved  to  Fortville,  where  their  three  children  were 
born.  Francis  Orray,  or  Frank,  as  he  was  called,  the 
youngest  child,  was  only  five  months  old  when  his 
father  died  in  March,  1823.  His  brother,  James,  be¬ 
came  an  Episcopal  minister.*  His  sister,  Lucy  Elizabeth, 
married  George  W.  Dillingham,  on  July  18,  1832 ;« 
after  his  death  she  married  the  Reverend  William  D. 
Cairns  on  April  3,  1838.’ 

1.  Hichdle  CutliS  Ticknor,  ed..  The  Poems  of  Francis  Orray  Ticknor  (New 
York.  1911),  9.  [Hereafter  cited  as  Poems.] 

2.  MS.  letter  to  Rosa  N.  Ticknor,  Opelika,  Alabama,  Feb.  8,  1875. 

8.  Poems,  10. 

4.  Caroline  Ticknor,  Hawthorne  and  His  Publisher  (Boston,  1913),  18,  19. 

6.  Poet?is,  9. 

6.  John  H.  Martin,  Columbus,  Geo.  from  Its  Selection  as  a  “Trading  Town" 
tn  18t7,  to  its  Partial  Destruction  by  Wilson’s  Raid,  in  1865  (Columbus, 
1874),  88. 

7.  Ibid.,  98. 
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After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  her 
children  moved  to  Columbus,  but  probably  not  before 
her  daughter’s  first  marriage,  for  the  wedding  an¬ 
nouncement  stated  that  the  bride  was  from  Jones 
County.® 

The  poet  himself  has  given  a  picture  of  his  life  in 
Columbus  in  the  poem,  “Reminiscences”: 

Childhood!  The  Chattahoochee’s  banks. 

My  scene  of  summer  playing; 

The  first  to  cross  on  the  first  planks 
Of  the  first  bridge-King’s  laying. 

Wild  woods;  wild  waters;  wilder  men; 

Beyond  my  pen’s  inditing; 

We  wore  the  look  of  Donnybrook, 

Trading,  carousing,  fighting. 

***** 

A  lad,  with  lads  of  dusky  skin 
I  shared  each  sylvan  passion; 

Shot,  fished,  and  snared  the  terrapin 
In  the  true  Indian  fashion.® 

In  1835,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  care¬ 
free  life  ended  and  he  went  to  Massachusetts  to  school. 

His  brother  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ticknor :  “In  my  tenth  year 
I  was  sent  away  to  school  in  Massachusetts  for  nearly 
five  years;  and  very  soon  after  my  coming  home,  he 
[Frank]  was  sent  to  the  same  place,  Pittsfield,  under 
the  charge  of  the  now  Rev.  R.  M.  Chapman.”^®  The 
school  was  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four¬ 
teen  and  had  a  capacity  of  forty  pupils.  The  boys  were 
taught  English,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  mathematics, 
vocal  music,  and  drawing.” 

8.  Ibid.,  38. 

9.  Poemt,  124. 

10.  MS.  letter  from  James  H.  Ticknor  to  Rosa  N.  Ticknor,  Opelika,  Feb. - 

8.  1876. 

11.  J.  E.  A.  Smith.  The  History  of  PitUfieUi  (Sprinyfidd,  1876),  U.  677,  678. 
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After  leaving  Pittsfield,  Ticknor  had  medical  train¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  spent  the  year, 
1842,  following  his  graduation,  in  Norwich  Town,  Con¬ 
necticut  in  the  old  home  of  his  mother  and  was  the 
constant  companion  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 

town.^2 

About  January  1,  1844,  he  went  to  Shell  Creek,  Mus¬ 
cogee  County,  Georgia,  to  practice  medicine,  for  on 
January  22, 1844,  he  wrote  to  William  Nelson :  “  ‘There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,’  and  a  lucky  wave  of 
the  same  hath  borne  the  frail  bark  of  my  fate  and 
fortune  into  the  retired  harbor  of  Shell-^Creek.  I  am 
pleastntly  situated  here;  surrounded  by  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  wanting  only  a 
little  polished  society  to  render  my  location  as  agree¬ 
able  as  I  could  wish.”^® 

The  source  of  information  on  Dr.  Ticknor’s  life  from 
January,  1844,  until  April,  1846,  is  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  William  N.  Nelson,  his  friend  and  later 
brother-in-law. 

The  solitude  of  Shell  Creek  in  contrast  to  the  life 
of  the  cities  was  at  first  almost  unbearable.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  in  Shell  Creek  he  wrote :  “The  Dark 
waters  of  six  mortal  months  have  closed  around  me 
and  I  bubble  up  a  cry  for  succor  in  This  my  Extremity. 
Dont  leave  me  to  pine  in  there  everlasting  piny  woods. 
Come  if  you  can,  and  if  you  cant  come,  write.  Write  any¬ 
thing,  every-thing;  From  a  rise  in  the  Thermometer,  to 
the  fall  of  Catting,  From  a  glowing  Description  of  the 
entrasing  [sic]  charms  that  that  [sic]  are  hourly  de¬ 
veloped  around  our  Columbus  Roses,  to  the  many  and 
grievous  accidents  That  await  and  afflict  an  early  and 
unprotected  chickenhood.’’*^ 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  June  6,  1844,  gives 
a  general  idea  of  his  work  and  amusements :  “I  ride  a 

12.  Poemt,  11. 

18.  MS.  letter  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Shell  Creek,  Jan.  22,  1864. 

14.  MS.  letter  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Shell  Creek,  May  9,  1844. 
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great  deal  lately.  Have  6  or  8  patients  scattered  about. 
Read  a  heap.  Romance  but  very  little.  Write  none.”^® 

A  letter  dated  September  29,  1844,  shows  that  as 
a  doctor  he  used  ingenuity  in  cases  of  emergency: 
“Do  you  remember  a  small  pair  of  forceps  that  John 
gave  me  before  he  left?  I  saved  a  child’s  life  with 
them  a  short  time  ago.  I  will  tell  you  how  when  I 
see  you.  And  do  you  remember  the  riding  switch  I 
got  from  you?  That  helped  me  out  of  a  very  critical 
situation  but  a  few  days  since.  Valuing  it  highly  as  I 
do,  I  have  bored  a  hole  throught  the  handle  and  fixed 
a  string  so  I  can  wear  it  on  my  wrist.  Well,  tother  day 
I  was  called  to  attend  a  child  who  had  been  sick  for 
some  time  and  had  suddenly  become  alarmingly  worse. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  it  just  emerging  from  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  before  I  could  get  her  to  swallow  a  dose 
of  medicine  as  she  was  entirely  insensible,  she  again 
became  convulsed  in  the  most  fearful  manner.  I 
called  for  a  Bandage  to  bled  [sic]  her  but  there  was  so 
much  confusion  that  no  one  in  the  house  knew  a  bandage 
from  a  watermelon.  Before  they  recovered  from  the 
stupefaction  I  had  slipped  the  string  from  my  wrist  on 
to  her  arm  and  by  giving  the  cane  a  few  twists  the  viens 
were  distended  beautifully  and  sent  out  the  blood  with 
a  rush.  The  effect  was  charming  and  the  convulsions 
did  not  return,  though  she  was  insensible  and  delirious 
by  turns  during  the  night.  By  using  the  other  active 
means  she  gradually  emerged  from  that  condition  and 
is  now  convalescent — Thanks  to  your  switch.’’^* 

In  April  1845,  he  still  complained  of  being  lonely: 
“I  have  given  up  the  System  of  electioneering  and  never 
go  anywhere  unless  I  am  sent  for.  By  this  means  I 
enjoy  myself  vastly  better,  and  do  not,  as  I  can  per¬ 
ceive,  lose  anjrthing.  I  have  tried  to  become  familiar 

15.  MS.  letter  from  F.  O.  Ticknor  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Shell  Creek.  June  6,  1844. 

16.  MS.  letter  from  F.  O.  Ticknor  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Shell  Creek,  September 
29.  1844. 
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with  the  People  but  the  attempt  was  rather  an  abortive 
one,  and  my  inter  course  with  them  is  excessively 
limited.”” 

In  spite  of  his  feeling  of  being  lonely  and  unpopular, 
his  practice  was  increasing,  for  he  wrote  the  last  of 
April:  “I  have  booked  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  This 
April.  Did  I  tell  you  that?”^® 

On  January  18,  1847,  Dr.  Ticknor  married  Rosalie 
Nelson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Major  Thomas 
Maudit  Nelson  of  Virginia,  the  great  grand-daughter  of 
Secretary  Thomas  Nelson  of  the  Colonial  Council  of 
Virginia,  and  grandniece  of  Thomas  Nelson,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  continued  to  make  their  home 
in  Shell  Creek  until  about  1850  when  they  moved  to 
Torch  Hill,  a  plantation  seven  miles  from  Columbus. 
The  poet  in  a  letter  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  gave  a 
very  good  description  of  his  home :  “Torch-Hill  is  the 
crest  of  a  long  river-ridge,  overlooking  a  valley  very 
like  the  famous  ’Signatchie’ ;  extending  some  20  miles ; 
and  having  the  beautiful  city  at  one  end,  and  the  river’s 
twinkle,  like  an  eye,  at  the  other.  The  views  are  very 
fine,  not  surpassed  anywhere.  Our  unsuspecting  ‘nest’ 
— hallowed  by  many  memories,  is  embowered  in  all 
manner  of  Evergreen,  from  the  stately  Deodar  to 
the  drooping  Filiformis — ^the  former  being,  by  far, 
the  handsomest  tree,  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  held  me 
to  Georgia  when  every  other  ligament  gave  way.”®® 
Two  children,  Harry  and  Lucy  Evelyn,  were  bom 
before  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  left  Shell  Creek,  but  both 
died  in  childhood.  His  sister  wrote  to  Hayne:  “But 
soon  sorrow  came  to  his  wife  and  himself  in  the  loss 
of  their  two  first  children — a  beautiful  little  girl  and 

17.  MS.  letter  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Shell  Creek,  April  6,  1846. 

18.  MS.  letter  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Shell  Creek,  April  29,  1846. 
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boy — ^the  last  four  years  old  and  most  bright  and 
engaging — and  about  that  time  he  wrote  some  very 
beautiful  poem  [sic]  and  many  prose  gems  for  the 
Southern  Cultivator.”2i 

Their  other  children  were:  Douglas  Cairns,  George 
William,  Thomas  Michelle,  Francis  Orray,  William 
Nelson,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  grown,  and  Maria 
Nelson,22  who  died  on  May,  I86I.2* 

Dr.  Ticknor  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  the  state 
as  a  horticulturist.  As  early  as  1858,  and  possibly  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  he  started  contributing  to  The  Southern 
Cultivator.  He  continued  writing  for  the  magazine  until 
his  death  but  the  majority  of  his  contributions  were 
made  between  1858  and  1860.  Although  he  wrote  on 
varied  agricultural  subjects,  he  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cultivation  of  roses  and  fruit  trees,  and 
the  treatment  of  soil.  Dr.  Ticknor  found  time  from  his 
medical  duties  to  farm  and  experiment  with  his  fruit 
trees  and  flowers  and  write  of  his  experiments  for 
The  Southern  Cultivator.  In  1859  and  1860  state  aid  to 
agriculture  was  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion.  Ticknor 
strongly  opposed  it,  in  spite  of  the  endorsement  by 
the  editors  of  the  magazine.  The  following  extracts 
from  his  article  show  his  attitude :  “I  consider  that  in 
accepting  the  open  palm  of  Government,  Agriculture 
forfeits  the  only  right  that  class  legislation  has  left 
her — the  right  of  protest.”^ 

“The  ‘Will  of  God’  as  expressed  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  and  as  witnessed  to  be  just  and  true  and 
wise  and  holy,  throughout  all  generations,  is  our 
measure  of  Right.  So  that  anything  that  is  repugnant 
thereto,  be  it  the  act  of  one  person  or  a  million,  a 

21.  MS.  letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  Columbus,  Jan.  2,  1876. 

22.  Poenu,  13. 

23.  Martin,  op.  eit.,  147. 

24.  The  Southern  Cultivator,  XVII  (August.  1859),  264. 
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State  or  a  citizen,  is  a  Wrong  and  no  arguments  drawn 
from  necessity  or  convenience  can  make  it  an:  less  so/’^s 

In  1858  Dr,  Ticknor  was  engaged  in  writing  a  long 
poem  which  he  described  in  a  letter  to  W.  N.  Nelson: 

“  — ‘Creation/ 

A  ‘song-sermon,’ 
by 

A  circuit-rider  of 
The  ‘Medical’  Persuasion 
Delivered 

To  the  Land  at  large 
From 

The  Land  we  Love 
‘Flesh  is  Grass.’ 

‘The  South  as  it  is  presents  a  picture  worth  the 
canvas!  The  South  as  it  may  be,  another  worthy 
of  a  frame,  all  gold’ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  poet’s  attitude  toward 
the  Civil  War  before  it  began.  The  only  available  letter 
written  during  the  period  favors  secession :  “I  am  sick 
of  everything  ‘Southern’  but  secession.  That  is  our 
only  chance  for  an  ‘Epic,-ac’-throw  up  ye  Union,  and 
if  I  could  write  one  line  in  such  a  Work  I  should  think 
that  I  had  done  a  good  deal  for  Southern  Poetry.”^’ 

The  poem,  “Oro  Pace,”  dated  1861  urges  the  people 
to  pray  for  peace : 

Ora  Pace !  Pray  for  Peace  I 
Till  these  times  of  tumult  cease! 

Ye  with  heavy  hearts  and  eyes, 
Watchers  as  the  war-clouds  rise, 

Though  the  shawods  still  increase 
Gentle  spirits!  Pray  for  Peace !28 

25.  Ibid.,  XVIII  (AprU,  1860),  111. 

26.  Fragment  of  MS.  letter,  Torch  Hill,  1858. 

27.  MS.  letter  from  F.  O.  Ticknor  to  W.  N.  Nelson,  Torch  Hill,  May  10,  1860. 

28.  Poems,  59. 
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From  the  small  amount  of  material  on  the  question  it 
seems  that  Dr.  Ticknor  favored  a  secession  but  was 
opposed  to  fighting  for  it. 

When  war  was  declared,  Dr.  Ticknor  took  the  South¬ 
ern  side.  During  the  struggle  he  worked  in  the  hospitals 
around  Columbus  trying  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  wounded  soldiers.  His  best  poems  are  his  martial 
lyrics  written  during  or  just  after  the  war. 

Following  the  war  Dr.  Ticknor  did  not  write  any 
violent  harangues  against  the  people  of  the  North,  but 
he  criticized  Congress  and  the  attitude  of  the  North 
toward  Reconstruction.  He  wrote  to  Hayne  in  1868 
that  a  Northern  editor  considered  him  unreconstructed : 
“I  see  a  Free  Trade  fling — of  mine — ^in  N.  Y.  World 
directed  at  Doodledom  through  its  high  priest,  Beecher. 
The  Editor  gravely  appends — ‘unreconstructed’ !  to  my 
rebellious  initials.”29 

He  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  North’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  South  in  a  letter  written  June  7,  1871 :  “And 
here’s  the  whole  of  Doodledom  howling  after  poor 
Davis  again.  How  the  toad  concentrates  its  ugliness  and 
venom  at  the  touch  of  that  spear : 

There  is  no  enemy  like  one  exhausted  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.’’*® 

His  poem  “Utah’’  is  a  criticism  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant’s 
administration.  “The  Ball’’  and  “Under  Ground’’  are 
bitter  denunciations  of  Congress  during  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  period. 

Dr.  Ticknor  and  his  family  felt  the  personal  effects 
of  the  war.  Mrs.  Ticknor  wrote  to  Hayne  after  her 
husband’s  death:  “.  .  .  he  knew  he  was  formed  for 
great  things  yet  he  was  compelled  to  drag  out  a  life 
of  toil  and  care ;  making,  since  the  war,  a  bare  support 
for  his  family.  .  .  .’’®^ 

29.  MS.  letter.  Torch  Hill,  June  8,  1869. 

30.  MS.  letter  to  P,  H.  Hayne.  Torch  Hill,  June  7,  1871. 

81.  MS.  letter  from  Rosa  N.  Ticknor  to  P.  H.  Hayne,  Torch  Hill,  Jan.  11,  1875. 
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In  1869,  Dr.  Ticknor  began  his  correspondence  with 
Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  On  Easter  he  sent  him  a  copy  of 
“Memorial  Southern  Confederacy”  and  on  May  29, 
1869,  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  him:  “I  wrote  you  at 
considerable  length,  on  yesterday,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  me.  My  young  gentleman,  however, 
continued  to  lose  my  mail  of  that  day.  It  is  likely  you 
have  escaped  something  of  an  infliction.”*^ 

This  letter  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  correspondence.  Hayne  expressed  his  enjoyment 
of  Dr.  Ticknor’s  letters  and  his  admiration  for  him  in 
a  letter  to  Margaret  Junkin  Preston:  “To  turn  to 
another  subject.  I’m  heartily  glad  that  you  like  my 
friend.  Dr.  Ticknor’s  poems.  In  addition  to  his  un¬ 
questionable  poetical  genius,  he  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  (tho’  self-taught),  an  engineer,  a  mechanic, 
and  a  savant  in  the  true  French  sense. 

“Above  all,  he  is  a  genuine  but  unfanatical  Christian, 
a  modest  gentleman  &  one  of  the  warmest  patriots  on 
earth! 

“I  have  long  corresponded  with  him,  much  to  my  in¬ 
terest,  delectation,  &  amusement.  Such  a  fellow  for  ‘quips’ 
and  ‘Quirks’  and  odd  ‘pellets  of  the  brain’ ;  for  grotesque 
phantasies  and  preposterous  puns,  never  I  believe  ex¬ 
isted  out  of  Shakespeare ;  and  moreover  when  the  ‘estro’ 
(as  Byron  used  to  call  it)  is  fully  upon  him,  he  writes 
magnificently  as  witness  his  ‘Virginians  of  the  Valley,’ 
his  ‘Sword  of  Simm’s’  &  in  a  different  vein,  ‘The  Old 
Rifleman’  which  Stoddard  (in  the  ‘My  Round  Table’) 
pronounced  one  of  the  best  Ballards  of  the  age\ — And 
bless  you !  he  is  as  spontaneous,  hearty,  and  full  of  manly 
pith  as  a  human  being  could  be.  The  mean  breath  of 
Envy  (that  detestable  devil  of  sly,  malignant  purposes) 

32.  MS.  letter  to  P.  H.  Hayne,  Torch  Hill,  May  29,  1869. 
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never  came  near  his  clean,  wholesome  spirit.  It  could  not 
survive  a  moment  in  such  a  soul — atmosphere  of  purity 
and  uprightness. 

“Ticknor  verges  upon  50  now,  but  is  young  in  feeling 
as  any  boy.”“ 

Although  they  were  close  friends,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ticknor  to  Hayne  written  after  her  husband’s  death 
shows  that  they  had  never  met.  “My  sister  Mrs  Carter 
wrote  to  you  at  my  request  and  I  have  read  your  answer 
which  touched  me  greatly  though  knowing  your  love 
and  admiration  for  my  dear  husband  I  cannot  say  I 
was  surprised  at  its  tender  pathos:  he  and  I  always 
looked  forward  with  certainty  and  pleasure  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  between  you  and  himself,  .  .  . 

Dr.  Ticknor’s  letters  show  his  admiration  for  Hayne’s 
poetry,  discuss  his  own  poetical  work,  ask  for  criticism, 
give  medical  advice,  and  furnish  the  best  source  of 
information  concerning  the  life  he  led  from  1869  until 
1872. 

On  June  8,  1869,  he  wrote:  “My  profession  is 
‘Medicine,’  which,  has  so  far  provided  our  support. 
I  am  so  far  from  making  anything  by  letters,  that  I  am 
quite  agreeably  surprised  at  a  pretty  picture,  or  a  box 
of  papetrie;  [stc]  in  which  our  Friend  Burke  is  con¬ 
spicuously  liberal.  I  think  $100 — Greenback — minus 
postage,  would  cover  all  my  emoluments  from  my  little 
rhyming  endeavors.  That  I  have  fallen  into  such  a 
vicious  habit  at  all,  I  can  conscientiously  charge  to  a 
few  ‘Friends’!’’*® 

In  may,  1870,  he  planned  a  long  poem  made  up  of 
some  new  lines  and  some  of  his  martial  poems.  The  last 
paragraph  of  a  letter  to  Hayne  shows  how  little  time 
he  had  to  spare  from  his  medical  profession:  “This 
package  presents  among  other  thing  Twenty  miles  of 

S3.  MS.  letter.  Copse  Hill,  Nor.  20,  1871. 

34.  MS.  letter.  Torch  Hill,  Jsui.  11,  1876. 

86.  MS.  letter  to  P.  H.  Hayne,  Torch  Hill,  June  8,  1869. 
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Travel  and  as  many  patients!  I  hope  that  will  justify 
ye  Vanity  and  other  defects  !”*« 

A  letter  written  to  Hayne  in  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
1870,  gives  a  clear  picture  of  his  life  at  that  time:  “For 
me,  I  have  not  had  a  poetical  aspiration  or  inspiration 
since  St.  Mount  which  proved  a  reck  of  Sisyphus  till 
the  last,  even  sulling  back  on  our  dear  devoted  Burke, 
reducing  him  to  that  deplorable  dilemna  of  a  second 
edition  which  I  hope  you  got. 

“Poetry,  of  the  scribable  [sic]  Kind  is  dead  within 
me  or  has  metamorphosed  itself  into  a  musical  mania. 
Without  a  particle  of  instruction,  I  have  mastered  the 
flute  so  as  to  render  any  piece  of  music  at  sight — my  last, 
achievement  being  Mozart’s  whole  opus  and  masterpiece 
‘Die  Zauberflotte.’ 

“Mrs.  Ticknor  whose  lot  is  nice,  declares  me  perfect 
in  all  the  scales,  which  can  be  said  of  no  singer  or  flutist 
I  ever  heard. 

“Sometime  since  at  a  little  entertainment,  a  German 
professor  was  accompanying  a  Lady,  in  some  new  songs 
just  rec’d  from  Europe.  Not  liking  his  tone,  I  followed 
with  the  accompaniment  to  ‘Ruth  and  Naomi’  till  then 
unheard  in  this  country.  The  lady,  whispered,  after 
the  last  strain,  ‘Wont  you  give  the  professor  a  few 
lessons’  ? 

“In  fact  a  choice  and  change  of  hobbies  is  desirable ; 
and  ‘blowing’  if  conflned  to  the  flute  (and  a  thinly 
settled  country)  and  not  prosecuted  a  ‘le  Dick  Swiveller,’ 
is  a  very  wholesome  exercise. 

“Outside  of  this  particular  aesthetic  I  have  conflned 
myself  to  Physick.  People  pay  better  for  pills  than 
for  poetry,  and  I  have  done  and  am  doing  my  best  to 
meet  the  demand.’’*’ 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  1871,  he  used 
his  leisure  time  in  manual  rather  than  menial  labors. 

36.  MS.  letter.  Torch  Hill,  May  the  Middleth,  1870. 

37.  MS.  letter,  Torch  Hill,  Autumn,  1870. 
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The  extract  below  helps  to  show  how  widely  varied 
were  his  talents :  “About  the  bricklaying — I  have  been 
fortifying  myself  and  wife — particularly  my  wife — 
against  free  nigger  cooks,  and  to  that  intent  have  dedi¬ 
cated  my  energies  for  the  past  60  days.  My  ideal  was 
a  kitchen  that  would  do  everything  but  wind  itself  up ! 

I  have  not  fully  realized  that  grand  conception,  but 
as  your  letter  was  handed  me  just  as  I  applied  the 
finish  touch  I  felt  that  there  was  a  blessing  on  the  work ! 
It  operates  very  well  requiring  only  the  winding  and 
the  Raw  Materials!”** 

From  1872  until  his  death  little  is  known  of  his  life 
other  than  he  continued  to  live  at  Torch  Hill  and  to 
minister  to  the  sick.  In  his  obscure  life,  however,  he 
was  not  forgotten,  as  the  following  letter  shows : 

“Dr.  F.  O.  Ticknor 

Dear  Sir — Having  heard  that  you  had  considerable 
reputation  as  a  literary  writer  I  write  to  secure  your 
pen  for  the  ‘Sunny  South.’  We  propose  establishing 
a  Journal  of  the  high  order  of  literary  merit  and  to  that 
end  are  endeavoring  to  concentrate  all  the  best  writing 
talents  of  the  South.  Can  you  [ate]  we  have  the  influence 
of  your  pen  as  well  as  your  personal  influence  in  behalf 
of  the  enterprise?  If  convenient,  prepare  something 
short  &  brilliant  for  the  1st.  issue. 

Oblige  me  with  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Respectfully 

Jno.  H.  Seals.”** 

Dr.  Ticknor  died  December  18,  1874,  in  Columbus. 
His  sister-in-law  described  his  death  to  Hayne :  “About 
a  year  ago  he  had  a  severe  illness  from  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  never  to  have  quite  recovered — visiting  his 
patients, — one  in  particular — a  child  in  whom  he  was 
much  interested, — only  a  few  weeks  ago  brought  on  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  brought  to  town  to  be 

38.  MS.  letter  from  F.  O.  Ticknor  to  P.  H.  Hayne,  Torch  Hill,  Feb.  19,  1871. 

89.  Atlanta.  Georsia,  Aug.  4,  1874. 
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near  his  brother  physicians  who  were  devoted  in  their 
attentions  to  him.  He  sank  rapidly  but  quietly  until 
the  end  came.”^® 

He  was  buried  in  Linwood  Cemetery  in  Columbus.*^ 

During  Ticknor’s  lifetime  his  poems  were  published  in 
The  Southern  Cultivator,  Church  Register,  which  his 
brother  edited  for  a  time, ^2  Land  We  Love,  Burke’s 

Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls,  The  Southern  Homes,  Charles¬ 
ton  Mercury,  Columbus  Enquirer,  and  Augusta  Chronicle. 

Ticknor’s  poems  were  not  collected  until  after  his 
death.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  planned  to  edit  them 
and  he  wrote  members  of  the  Ticknor  family  for  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  in  a  biographical  sketch  but  ill  health 
prevented  his  carrying  out  his  plans.  The  first  collec¬ 
tion  was  edited  by  Miss  Kate  Mason  Rowland  of  Balti¬ 
more,  the  biographer  of  George  Mason,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1879.  The  collection,  which  is  incomplete,  has  an  in¬ 
troductory  notice  by  Hayne. 

A  more  complete  edition  is  The  Poems  of  Francis  Orray 
Ticknor,  collected  and  edited  by  his  granddaughter, 
Michelle  Cutliff  Ticknor,^®  and  published  in  New  York, 
in  1911.  The  edition,  although  an  improvement  over 
the  first  is  still  incomplete. 

“As  Timrod  was  par  excellence  the  war  poet  of 
South  Carolina,  so  was  Ticknor  the  war-poet  of  Geor- 
gia.'M4  Thg  Civil  War  had  practically  the  same  effect 
on  Timrod  and  Ticknor.  Both  had  written  poetry  for 
several  years  before  1861,  but  that  period  might  be 
called  an  apprenticeship  for  the  work  they  did  during 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  South.  Inspired 
by  the  events  from  1861  to  1865,  they  produced  the 
best  poetry  of  their  whole  lives.  The  literary  reputation 
of  each  poet  rests  almost  solely  upon  his  war  poetry. 

40.  MS.  letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  Columbus,  Jan.  2,  1876. 

41.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia’!  Landmark!,  Memorial!  and  Legend! 

(Atlanta,  1913),  II,  711. 

42.  MS.  letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  Carter  to  P.  H.  Hayne,  Columbus,  Jan.  2,  1876. 

43.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Furlow,  819  Society  Street,  Albany,  Georgia. 

44.  Poems,  26. 
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The  best  known  of  Ticknor’s  poems  is  “Little  Giffen." 
The  story  is  true.  During  the  war,  places  of  business 
were  often  converted  into  temporary  hospitals  and  to 
one  of  these,  the  Banks’  building  in  Columbus,  Georgia, 
Isaac  Newton  Giffen,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  of  East 
Tennessee,  was  brought.  Mrs.  Ticknor  with  her  sisters, 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Woolf  oik,  visited  the  hospital, 
saw  Little  Giffen,  and  persuaded  Dr.  Ticknor  to  bring 
him  to  Torch  Hill,  where  with  the  aid  of  a  faithful 
mammy  they  nursed  him  back  to  health.  He  came  to 
Torch  Hill  in  September,  1863,  and  left  in  March,  1864. 
Since  the  Ticknors  never  heard  from  his  again,  he  was 
probably  killed  in  some  immediate  encounter.  When 
Dr.  Ticknor  read  the  first  draft  of  the  poem  to  Mrs. 
Ticknor,  he  started  to  tear  it  up,  saying  it  was  too  true 
to  be  good  poetry 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire. 

Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire. 

Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene, 

(Eighteenth  battle,  and  he  sixteen!) 

Specter!  such  as  you  seldom  see. 

Little  Giffen,  of  Tennessee! 

“Take  him  and  welcome !’’  the  surgeons  said : 

Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead ! 

So  we  took  him,  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  the  summer  air; 

And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed. — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head! 

And  we  watched  the  war  with  abated  breath. 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death. 

Months  of  torture,  how  many  such? 

Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch; 

And  still  a  glint  of  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  wouldn’t  die. 

46.  84-86. 
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And  didn’t  Nay,  more!  in  death’s  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write. 

“Dear  Mother,’’  at  first  of  course ;  and  then 
“Dear  Captain,’’  inquiring  about  the  men. 

Captain’s  answer:  “Of  eighty  and  five, 

Giffen  and  I  are  left  alive.’’ 

Words  of  gloom  from  the  war,  one  day; 

John^Dn  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say. 

Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away; 

A  tear — his  first — as  he  bade  good-by. 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 

“I’ll  write,  if  spared !’’  There  was  news  of  the  fight ; 
But  none  of  Giffen.  He  did  not  write. 

I  sometime  fancy  that  were  I  king 

Of  the  princely  knights  of  the  Golden  Ring, 

With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear. 

And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 

I’d  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee. 

The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry. 

For  “Little  Giffen,’’  of  Tennessee.^® 

C.  Alphonso  Smith  characterized  the  lyric  thus:  “In 
the  simplicity  of  its  pathos,  the  intensity  of  its  appeal, 
and  the  dramatic  compression  of  its  thought  ‘Little 
Giffen’  ranks  among  the  best  short  poems  of  American 
literature.’’®^ 

Henry  S.  Pancoast  wrote :  “One  of  these,  Little  Giffen, 
which  commemorates  one  of  the  otherwise  unknown 
heroes  of  the  war,  has  a  concentrated  force  and  direct¬ 
ness  which  make  it  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
some  of  Browing’s  shorter  narrative  poems.’’®® 

Barrett  Wendell  in  his  A  Literary  History  of  America 
quoted  the  entire  poem  and  stated:  “Of  these  heroes 

46.  Ibid.,  131,  182. 

47.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  "Francis  Orray  Ticknor"  in  Library  of  Southern 
Literature,  XII,  5356. 

48.  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  An  Introduction  to  American  Literature  (New  York, 
1898).  26. 
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of  the  North  and  South  there  are  few  more  stirring 
records  than  a  simple  ballad  made  by  Dr.  Ticknor, 
concerning  a  Confederate  private  soldier : — .  .  . 

Edwin  Mims,  praised  “Little  Giffen”  very  highly  in 
the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature:  “This 
poem,  so  dramatic  in  its  quality,  so  concise  in  its  ex¬ 
pression,  so  vital  in  its  phrasing  is  destined  to  outlive 
all  the  tributes  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  Confederacy.”®® 
John  Calvin  Metcalf  in  his  American  Literature  gave 
“Little  Giffen”  as  one  of  the  six  short  poems  by  South¬ 
ern  singers  that  have  become  classic  and  saved  their 
authors’  names  from  oblivion.®^ 

Next  to  “Little  Giffen”  in  popularity  is  “The  Vir¬ 
ginians  of  the  Valley,”  which  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
in  his  “Introductory  Notice”  to  the  1879  edition  of 
Ticknor’s  poems  described  thus:  “Is  not  this,  reader, 
a  splendid  lyric  ?  Whether  you  are  of  the  South  or  the 
North,  especially  now  that  the  old  sectional  animosities 
seem  to  be  dying  out.  I  feel  sure  you  must  alike  admire 
it.  The  verve  and  fire  of  the  conception  and  the  simple 
straightforward  powers  of  the  execution  make  it  a  most 
impressive  ballad.  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  a  recent 
‘Ode,’®2  has  eloquently  praised  Virginia;  but  there  is 
a  heart-drawn  pathos,  a  half-subdued  passion  in  Tick¬ 
nor’s  poem  which  seems  to  be  more  effective  still.”®* 
The  tribute  to  Virginia  was  evidently  written  after 
the  Union  armies  had  entered  Virginia  and  met  with 
some  reverses.  During  an  earlier  period  when  Governor 
Spotswood  with  a  band  of  men  explored  the  valley 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  presented  golden  horse¬ 
shoes  to  those  whom  he  considered  most  worthy.  Tick- 

49.  Barrett  Wendell,  A  Literary  History  of  America  (New  York,  1900),  489. 

60.  Edwin  Hims,  “Poets  of  the  Civil  War  11"  in  Cambridge  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature,  III,  306. 

51.  John  Calvin  Metcalf,  American  Literature  (Richmond,  1921),  299. 

62.  “Under  the  old  Elm.” 

63.  Kate  Masin  Rowland,  ed..  The  Poems  of  Frank  O.  Ticknor,  M.D.  (Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1879).  13. 
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nor  celebrates  the  fact  that  the  names  given  in  this  old 
list  were  found  represented  in  the  first  organization 
of  Virginia  troops. 

We  thought  they  slept! — ^the  sons  who  kept 
The  names  of  noble  sires, 

And  slumbered  while  the  darkness  crept 
Around  their  vigil  fires ; 

But  aye,  the  “Golden  Horseshoe”  Knights 
Their  old  Dominion  keep. 

Whose  foes  have  found  enchanted  ground. 

But  not  a  knight  asleep  1®^ 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  described  “Loyal”  as  “an  ab¬ 
solute  perfect  ballad  (me  judice).”®®  It  has  reference 
to  the  fall  of  General  Patrick  R.  Cleburne  in  the  battle 
fought  near  Franklin,  Tennessee,  in  which  the  South 
lost  many  of  her  best  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  engaged.  When  the  commander  sent  Cleburne  into 
the  battle,  he  told  him  that  he  would  take  the  works 
or  die  in  the  effort.  After  having  had  two  horses  killed, 
he  fell.  Ticknor  in  “Loyal”  likens  General  Cleburne 
to  Douglas,  dying  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  last 
wish  of  his  master  Bruce,  who  had  asked  him  to  carry 
his  heart  to  Jerusalem.®*  The  poem  ends  with  the 
stirring  and  pathetic  picture  of  Douglas’  death : 

He  drew  the  casket  from  his  breast. 

He  bared  his  solemn  brow ; 

Oh,  foremost  of  the  kingliest! 

Go  “first  in  battle”  now ! 

Where  leads  my  Lord  of  Bruce,  the  sword 
Of  Douglas  shall  not  stay ! 

Forward !  And  to  the  feet  of  Christ 
I  follow  thee,  to-day. 

64.  Poema,  181. 

55.  Ibid.,  69. 

66.  Link.  op.  eit.,  L  104-106. 
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The  casket  flashed;  the  battle  clashed, 
Thundered  and  rolled  away; 

And  dead  above  the  heart  of  Bruce 
The  heart  of  Douglas  lay! 

Loyal  1  Methinks  the  antique  mould 
Is  lost,  or  theirs  alone 
Who  sheltered  Freedom’s  heart  of  gold. 

Like  Douglas,  with  their  own!®^ 

Ticknor  celebrated  the  Confederate  victory  at  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas  and  the  bravery  of  the  left 
wing  in  three  poems,  two  entitled  “Our  Left”  and  “A 
Battle  Ballad.”  The  latter,  dedicated  to  General  J.  E. 
Johnston,  begins  with  the  setting  and  description  of  the 
battle  and  ends  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  living 
and  dead  soldiers: 

Lo !  the  foe  was  mad  for  slaughter. 

And  the  whirlwind  hurtled  on; 

But  our  boys  had  grown  to  heroes. 

They  were  lions,  every  one. 

And  they  stood  a  wall  of  iron. 

And  they  shone  a  wall  of  flame. 

And  they  beat  the  baffled  tempest 

To  the  caverns  whence  it  came. 

***** 

And  Manassas’  sun  descended 
On  their  armies  crushed  and  torn. 

On  a  battle  bravely  ended. 

On  a  nation  grandly  born. 

The  laurel  and  the  cypress. 

The  glory  and  the  grave. 

We  pledge  to  thee,  O  Liberty! 

The  life-blood  of  the  brave.®® 


67.  Poenu,  146. 

68.  Ibid:  160.  161. 
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“Our  Left”  with  the  subtitle  “First  Manassas”  was 
highly  praised  by  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  in  an  article 
entitled  “The  Lyric  Poet  of  Georgia,”  published  in  The 
Augusta  Chronicle,  September  4, 1876 :  “I  beg  my  readers 
to  remark  the  fiery  terseness,  the  concentrated  vigor 
and  spirit  of  this  fine  lyric.  There  is  not  a  single  un¬ 
necessary  word,  far  less  line  in  it,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  And,  like  all  true  battle-lyrics,  it  is 
passionately  picturesque.  One  see  the  contending  hosts ; 
the  fiash  of  arms  and  the  desperate  struggle  for 
supremacy ;  the  dust ;  the  turmoil,  the  desperation,  the 
horror!  And  just  when  all  hope  seems  lost  to  the 
feebler  party,  how  like  a  whirlwind  we  behold  the 
‘four  thousand  push  head-long  to  the  fray’  !”®^ 

From  dawn  to  dark  they  stood 
That  long  midsummer  day. 

While  fierce  and  fast 
The  battle  blast 
Swept  rank  on  rank  away. 

From  dawn  to  dark  they  fought. 

With  legions  torn  and  cleft; 

And  still  the  wide 
Black  battle-tide 
Poured  deadlier  on  “Our  Left.” 

They  closed  each  ghastly  gap ; 

They  dressed  each  shattered  rank; 

They  knew — (how  well) — 

That  Freedom  fell 
With  that  exhausted  flank. 

“Oh,  for  a  thousand  men 
Like  these  that  melt  away!” 

And  down  they  came. 

With  steel  and  flame. 

Four  thousand  to  the  fray!®® 


69.  Ibid.,  28. 

60.  Ibid.,  22,  28. 
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The  authorship  of  the  other  poem  “Our  Left”  has 
been  disputed.  It  has  frequently  been  quoted  in  an¬ 
thologies  and  collections  of  war  poetry  anonymously  as 
“The  Barefooted  Boy.”  It  is  included  in  the  second 
edition  of  Ticknor’s  poems  but  not  in  the  first.  It  is  an 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  boys  of  the  South : 

There’s  a  grandeur  in  fight, 

And  a  terror,  the  while; 

But  none  like  the  light 
Of  that  terrible  smile; 

The  smile  of  the  South 

When  the  storm-cloud  unrolls; 

The  lightning  that  loosens 
The  wrath  in  the  souls 
Of  her  bare-footed  boys. 

It  withered  the  foe. 

As  the  red-light  that  runs 
Through  the  dead  forest  leaves. 

And  he  fled  from  his  guns. 

Grew  the  smile  to  a  laugh — 

Rose  the  laugh  to  a  yell. 

As  the  iron-clad  hoofs 
Clattered  back  into  Hell 

From  our  bare-footed  boys.®^ 

“The  Old  Rifleman”  is  written  in  a  humorous  vein. 

It  begins : 

Now  bring  me  out  my  buckskin  suit. 

My  pouch  and  powder,  too ; 

We’ll  see  if  seventy-six  can  shoot 
As  sixteen  used  to  do ! 

Old  Bess,  we’ve  kept  our  barrel  bright. 

Our  trigger  quick  and  true. 

As  far,  if  not  as  fine  a  sight. 

As  long  ago  we  drew!®^ 


61.  /bid.,  162. 

62.  /bid..  69. 
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It  continues  in  the  same  familiar  strain  with  the  old 
man  talking  to  his  “Old  Bess”  relating  the  experiences 
that  they  had  with  the  Britions  and  Indians  and  what 
they  intend  to  do  to  the  Yankees  if  they  meddle  with 
them. 

“The  Sword  in  the  Sea,”  frequently  quoted  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  war  poetry  describes  the  sinking  of  the  “Ala¬ 
bama”  : 

The  billows  plunge  like  steeds  that  bear 
The  knights  with  snow-white  crests; 

The  sea-winds  blare  like  bugles  where 
The  Alabama  rests.®* 

The  poem  continues  comparing  the  “Alabama,”  the 
sword  of  Raphael  Semmes  to  King  Arthur’s  sword, 
Excalibur. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Beauregard, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Jefferson  Davis 
were  eminent  Southerners  to  whom  Ticknor  paid  tri¬ 
bute  in  poems.  Although  the  poems  already  mentioned 
are  much  superior  to  any  in  this  group,  these  seem 
sincere  and  full  of  feeling.  The  first  verse  of  “Our 
Great  Captain”  written  in  commemoration  of  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson’s  death  is  a  good  example: 

The  shout  of  battle  hath  fled, 

The  flame  of  it  fallen  dim ; 

We  are  sick  of  the  war,  it  is  said. 

Weary  of  tales  so  grim. 

But  to-night,  and  our  Captain  lies  dead ; 
To-night  and  we  think  of  him.®® 

After  the  war  Ticknor  wrote  very  little  about  the 
struggle  between  the  states.  “The  Echo  Story”  and 
“Honor  the  Brave”  criticize  the  North’s  attitude  toward 
the  South.  “The  South — in  Memorial,”  “South  in 
Memorial,”  “Twenty-Sixth  of  April,”  and  “Unknown” 

6S.  Ibid..  1S6. 

64.  Ibid.,  184. 
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are  memorial  poems,  the  first  two  to  the  Confederacy 
and  the  last  two  to  the  dead  heroes.  “Unknown,”  the 
most  often  quoted,  was  praised  by  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne :  “Ah !  how  many  thousands  must  be  still  living 
to  whom  this  ballad,  rounded  and  limpid  as  a  tear, 
though  simple  almost  to  baldness  in  expression,  must 
appeal  with  a  pathos  not  to  be  resisted !”®® 

The  poem,  the  last  verse  of  which  follows,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  women  of  the  South : 

Unknown !  Beneath  our  Father's  face 
The  star-lit  hillocks  lie; 

Another  rosebud!  lest  His  grace 
Forget  us  when  we  die.®* 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
make  Ticknor’s  poems  known.  In  his  correspondence 
he  praised  him  and  sent  copies  of  poems  to  his  literary 
friends.  The  general  treatises  on  American  and  South¬ 
ern  literature  contain  very  little  original  criticism  of 
Ticknor’s  poetry.  They  either  quote  Hayne’s  criticism 
or  echo  his  opinion. 

Ticknor  was  not  primarily  a  poet.  He  was  a  country 
doctor  with  a  large  practice  who  wrote  poetry  and 
played  the  flute  to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends,  yet 
he  wrote  better  Civil  War  poetry  than  any  other  South¬ 
ern  poet  except  Henry  Timrod. 

W.  P.  Trent  in  his  Southern  Writers  quite  fairly  sum¬ 
marized  his  place  in  American  literature:  “Perhaps 
with  more  leisure,  Ticknor  would  have  secured  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  place  in  Southern  literature ;  yet  the 
work  he  did,  despite  its  limitations,  ought  to  have  given 
him  more  fame  during  his  lifetime  and  secured  him 
much  more  consideration  from  posterity  than  has  been 
allotted  him.”®’ 


65.  Rowland,  ed..  The  Poems  of  Frank  O.  Ticknor,  M.D.,  17. 

66.  Poem«,  66. 

67.  W.  P.  Trent,  Southern  Writers  (New  York,  1905),  84S. 


THE  MERCANTILE  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED 
TO  GEORGIA 

By  Reba  C.  Strickland 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  sharply  criticized  and 
even  boycotted  by  South  Carolina  for  its  early  lack  of 
interest  in  the  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  But  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  were  the 
only  prosperous  ones  the  infant  colony  had  known. 
Who  gets  much  excited  over  abstract  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  when  one  is  growing  rich?  Chief-Justice 
Stokes  declared  that,  under  Sir  James  Wright,  Georgia 
“made  such  rapid  progress  in  population,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  as  no  other  country  ever  equalled  in 
so  short  a  time.”  According  to  Hewat  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  “the  lands  every  year  yielded  greater  and  greater 
increase.  The  trade  of  the  province  kept  pace  with  its 
progress  in  cultivation.”^ 

While  Georgia  was  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees 
attempts  had  been  made  to  raise  silk  and  wine,  prod¬ 
ucts  which  were  not  pre-eminently  suited  to  conditions 
there.  £1000  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  annually 
to  promote  silk  culture  and  every  year  the  raw  silk 
was  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  government  of  over  fifty  per 
cent.2  Wine  never  became  a  product  of  any  importance. 
Due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  labor  required,  the 
most  profitable  products  were  not  cultivated  until  after 
the  introduction  of  slavery  in  1749.*  These  were  rice, 
naval  stores  and  lumber.^  In  studying  the  minutes  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  one  finds  on  nearly  every 

1.  Anthony  Stokes,  A  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Britieh  Colonies,  in 
North  America  and  the  Weet  Indies,  at  the  time  the  CivU  War  brok  out  on  the 
Continent  of  America  (London,  1783),  116;  Alexander  Hewat,  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  (London,  1779),  in  B.  R.  Carroll,  Historical  Collections  (New  York, 
1836),  L  483. 

2.  P.  S.  Flippin,  “The  Boyal  Government  in  Georsia,  1762-1776,”  in  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  IX,  237-246. 

3.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  66-62. 

4.  John  Gerar  A^Uiam  DeBrahm,  History  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  with 
maps  of  Original  Surveys  (Wormsloe,  1849),  22. 
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page  an  application  for  a  saw  mill  or  pine  land  for  saw¬ 
ing,  also  applications  for  wharf  lots  at  Savannah  or 
Sunbury.  Frequently  the  latter  were  requested  for 
storing  lumber,  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine.  In  a  list  of 
all  the  exports  from  Georgia  between  1755  and  1770 
we  find,  in  addition  to  the  commodities  mentioned 
above,  salt  beef  and  pork,  corn,  peas,  orange  juice, 
soy,  indigo,  deer  and  beaver  skins,  hides,  sago  powder, 
bees  wax,  tobacco,  hemp,  tallow,  horses,  mules,  cows, 
hogs,  poultry,  reeds,  hoops,  oars,  staves,  shingles,  tim¬ 
ber  and  boards.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  a  great 
deal  of  experimentation  was  going  on  in  order  to  find 
out  what  was  most  profitable.  In  the  list  of  exports 
from  Savannah  in  the  year  1762,  published  in  the  Georgia 
Gazette,  tobacco,  hemp  and  raw  silk  are  missing.  It  is 
probable  that  hemp  and  tobacco  were  not  produced  to 
any  extent  at  that  time.  The  British  bounty  on  hemp 
was  passed  in  1764.  The  colonial  legislature  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  encourage  diversification  by  buying  flax 
seed  to  be  distributed  free  and  by  offering  bounties  on 
hemp,  flax  and  wheat  flour.® 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  amounts  exported  for 
various  years  because  sometimes  the  figures  are  given 
in  pounds  and  again  in  barrels,  hogsheads,  or  whatnot. 
It  appears  that  the  value  of  all  exports  in  1760  was 
£20,852,  while  in  1773  the  value  was  £121,677.  In 
1760  37  vessels  were  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  exports 
but,  in  1773,  225  were  required.®  James  Habersham 
wrote  to  Governor  Wright,  who  was  in  London,  in  1772, 
“Our  Harbor  has  made  a  very  considerable  Figure  in 
shipping  for  about  6  Weeks  past,  and  it  has  really 
surprised  me  to  see  so  many  of  them,  so  readily  dis¬ 
patched,  and  more  are  daily  arriving — This  is  a  very 
pleasing  Consideration  with  me,  as  it  affords  a  Prospect 
of  our  soon  becoming  a  rich,  commercial  People.” 

6.  Gtorgia  Gazette,  April  14,  1763 ;  4  Geo.  Ill,  c.  26 ;  Candler,  ed.,  ColonuU 
Reeorde  of  Georgia,  XV,  134 ;  XIX,  Part  I,  90,  184,  499-600. 

6.  DeBrahm,  Georgia,  63;  Flippin  in  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly,  IX.  223. 
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About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  former  gover¬ 
nor,  Henry  Ellis,  “We  have  now  near  40  square  rigged 
Vessels  before  the  Town  [Savannah],  and  this  Province 
is  making  a  rapid  progress  in  her  Commerce,  Wealth 
and  Population,  and  from  the  Situation  I  am  now  in, 
you  must  suppose,  I  am  loaded  with  Business.  Indeed, 
it  increases  daily  and  is  too  much  for  me.”’^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these  exports  are  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which  had  received  very  little  pro¬ 
cessing.  Indeed,  one  very  rarely  reads  of  artisans  of 
any  kind.  As  trade  increased  a  few  ships  were  built 
and  this  required  ship  carpenters.  Carpenters  and 
bricklayers  were  needed,  of  course,  but  the  slaves  on 
the  plantations  were  taught  to  do  much  of  this  work. 
Advertisements  in  the  Georgia  Gazette  indicate  that  the 
services  of  the  following  were  available  at  various 
times:  saddler,  silversmith,  peruke-maker  and  hair- 
cutter,  and  tavern  keeper.  Although  Habersham  called 
the  tailors  “bunglers”  in  1767,  he  may  have  found  the 
services  of  Joseph  Drew,  who  came  out  from  Great 
Britain  in  1770,  more  satisfactory.*  All  this  demon¬ 
strates  that  there  was  no  large  body  of  skilled  laborers 
and  artisans  from  which  to  draw  radicals  as  there  were 
in  some  of  the  older  colonies.  Nevertheless,  Governor 
Wright  said  the  Parochial  Committee  at  Savannah  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  “Parcel  of  the  Lowest  People  Chiefly  Car¬ 
penters,  Shoemakers,  Blacksmiths,  &c  with  a  Jew  at 
their  Head.”*  The  professional  people  in  the  colony 
furnished  a  number  of  Revolutionary  leaders,  notably 
Dr.  Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  and 
George  Walton,  a  lawyer. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  depended  either 
upon  planting  or  commerce.  Usually  the  merchants 
invested  their  profits  in  land  and  slaves  and  retired 

7.  Georgia  Historical  Society  CoUeetions,  VI,  167,  162. 

8.  Georgia  Gazette,  June  2,  1763 ;  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia, 
XIV,  443,  IX,  106,  XV,  336;  Georgia  Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1770,  Oct.  6,  1768; 
Nov.  24.  1768,  Jan.  24,  1770. 
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from  mercantile  life  to  confine  their  exertions  to  those 
of  a  planter.  James  Habersham  comes  to  mind  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  man  who  came  to  Georgia 
with  nothing  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods  and  eventu¬ 
ally  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  colony. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Harris  and  Habersham 
which  was  the  leading  mercantile  business  of  the  day 
and  he  later  turned  it  over  to  his  sons.  He  continued 
to  advise  them  but  spent  most  of  his  time  managing 
his  own  extensive  plantations  and  acting  as  agent  for 
his  friends  who  were  in  England.  He  was  able  in  1772 
to  give  his  two  older  sons  £5000  to  begin  their  mer¬ 
cantile  business  and  planned  to  do  as  much  for  his 
youngest  son  later.  At  that  time  his  gross  annual  in¬ 
come  was  over  £2000  sterling.  In  1774  he  owned  198 
slaves.^®  Another  example  of  a  similar  career  was  that 
of  Edward  Telfair,  who  developed  an  extensive  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Savannah  and  owned  sawmills  and 
plantations.'^ 

All  this  prosperity  was  due  chiefly  to  three  things. 
The  first  was  the  wise  policy  of  Governor  Wright,  who 
was  intensely  interested  in  everything  that  contributed 
to  the  building  up  of  the  province  and  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  tactful  in  dealing  with  its  problems.  Hewat 
tells  us  that  Wright  discovered  the  value  of  its  swamps 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  set  an  example  of  vigor 
and  industry  in  the  management  of  his  own  plantations 
which  was  an  inspiration  to  others.  The  second  factor 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  Georgia  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Spain  was  removed 
from  its  southern  border  and  people  no  longer  feared 
to  settle  in  the  rich  lands  south  of  the  Altamaha.'^  The 
third  reason  for  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Georgia  was 

10.  Georgia  Hittorieal  Society  ColUetione,  VI,  95-6.  234 ;  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  VIII,  68-9. 

11.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr..  Biographical  Sketehee  of  the  DHegatea  of  Georgia  to  the 
Continental  Congreee  (Boston  and  New  York,  1891),  161-67. 

12.  Hewat,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  481,  483-84;  Stokes,  View  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  115-116. 
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the  extensive  system  of  bounties  granted  by  Parliament 
and  by  the  colonial  assembly  on  various  products  which 
could  be  raised  there. 

The  British  commercial  policy  which  so  hampered 
the  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  met  with  little  op¬ 
position  in  the  south.  There  was  no  temptation  to  en¬ 
gage  in  manufacturing  when  wealth  could  be  acquired 
far  more  easily  in  agriculture.  The  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  of  which  England  had  great  need,  were  very 
suitable  to  the  southern  climate  and  soil.  Furthermore, 
the  profit  to  be  made  was  increased  by  the  bounties 
granted  by  Parliament. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  annual  grant 
of  £1000  to  promote  silk  culture  in  Georgia.  In  1768 
this  was  reduced  £100.^®  In  order  to  encourage  silk 
culture  raw  silk  grown  in  the  British  colonies  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  imported  duty  free,  according  to  an  act 
of  1750.  It  was  made  an  enumerated  commodity  in 
1764.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  grant  for  silk 
culture  in  Georgia  was  reduced  generous  bounties  were 
allowed  for  raw  silk  grown  in  British  North  America 
and  imported  in  the  port  of  London.*^  But  it  was  quite 
evident  that  nothing  but  the  bounty  kept  the  production 
of  silk  from  dying  a  natural  death.  Governor  Wright 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1766,  when  silk  pro¬ 
duction  had  reached  its  height  in  Georgia,  “it  cannot 
become  an  article  or  commodity  of  any  considerable 
amount  or  value  while  labor  and  living  is  so  dear  as  it 
must  be  here,  till  the  country  becomes  more  popu¬ 
lous.”^® 

Instead  of  silk,  rice  was  rapidly  becoming  the  money 
crop  of  Georgia.  The  low  marshes  and  swamps  were 
admirably  suited  to  its  culture  when  slave  labor  was 
available.  Rice  was  an  enumerated  commodity,  but  in 

13.  Flippin  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  IX,  287-45 ;  Candler,  ed..  Colonial 
Records  of  Georgia,  XV,  29,  34-5. 

14.  24  Geo.  II,  c.  20 ;  4  Geo.  Ill,  c.  15 ;  9  Geo.  Ill,  c.  88. 

15.  Quoted  by  Flippin  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  IX,  244. 
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1730  permission  had  been  granted  to  carry  it  directly 
to  any  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  In 
1735  this  privilege  was  extended  to  Georgia.  After  the 
acquisition  of  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
given  permission  to  ship  rice  directly  to  any  part  of 
America  south  of  them.  A  further  advantage  was  gain¬ 
ed  in  1766  when  rice  from  North  America  was  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  duty  free.*®  In  the 
sixteen  years,  1755  to  1770,  140,542  barrels  of  rice 
were  shipped  from  Georgia.  Only  3,283  pounds  were 
exported  in  1760  compared  with  23,540  pounds  in 
1772.*7 

Indigo  was  another  staple  product  in  this  period. 
Nine  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-three  pounds  were 
exported  in  1762  but  in  1773  the  amount  was  19,900 
pounds.  The  British  government  paid  a  bounty  of  6d. 
a  pound  on  indigo  imported  from  the  British  colonies 
in  America  and  in  1764  laid  a  duty  of  6d.  per  pound 
on  foreign  indigo  imported  into  the  American  colonies.** 
This  did  much  to  encourage  indigo  culture,  as  the 
figures  show. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  lumber  industry  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  Lumber  could  be  imported  into 
England  duty  free  because  of  the  scarcity  of  wood 
there.  In  1765  Parliament  passed  a  law  granting  ex¬ 
tensive  privileges  to  various  American  products.** 
George  Louis  Beer  says  these  were  intended  as  pallia¬ 
tives  to  the  other  laws  which  were  so  unpopular.^® 
Generous  bounties  were  offered  on  various  kinds  of 

16.  8  Geo.  II,  c.  28;  8  Geo.  11,  c.  19 ;  3  Geo.  II,  c.  28;  20  Geo.  II.  e.  47;  27 
Geo.  II,  c.  18;  4  Geo.  Ill,  e.  27 ;  9  Geo.  HI.  e.  27 ;  S  Geo.  Ill,  e.  45 ;  7  Geo. 
Ill,  e.  80;  8  Geo.  Ill,  e.  2 ;  9  Geo.  Ill,  c.  4 ;  12  Geo.  Ill,  c.  32. 

17.  DeBrahm.  Georgia,  68 ;  Georgia  Gazette,  April  14,  1763 ;  Flippin  in  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  IX,  223;  Georgia  Historical  Society  CoUeetums,  III, 
166-67 ;  Chalmers  CoUection  of  Letters  and  Documents  rdating  to  Georgia, 
17S0-I7tS.  Georgia  Papers.  New  York  Public  Library.  Table  of  exports  from 
Georgia. 

18.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  80;  28  Geo.  II.  e.  25;  4  Geo.  III.  e.  15. 

19.  8  Geo.  I.  e.  12;  24  Geo.  II,  c.  57;  31  Geo.  II,  c.  36;  4  Geo.  Ill,  e.  11; 
5  Geo.  Ill,  e.  45. 

20.  G.  L.  Beer,  The  Commercial  Policy  of  England  toward  the  American 
Colonies  (New  York.  1893),  151. 
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lumber  imported  into  England  and  permission  was 
given  to  export  it  directly  to  Ireland,  the  Madeiras,  the 
Azores,  or  any  other  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  Lumber  was  certainly  the  bulkiest,  if  not 
the  most  valuable,  of  Georgia’s  exports.  During  the 
period,  1755  to  1770,  inclusive,  15,222,088  feet  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  boards  were  exported.  The  amount  was  2,150,- 
000  feet  in  1771,  2,160,000  in  1772  and  2,175,000  in 
1773.  In  the  sixteen  year  period  ending  with  1770, 
6,391,362  staves  and  24,334,619  shingles  were  shipped 
from  Georgia,  while,  in  1773  alone,  3,520,000  staves 
and  an  equal  number  of  shingles  were  exported.^* 

The  encouragement  of  production  of  naval  stores 
was  considered  vitally  important  to  England,  both  com¬ 
mercially  and  from  a  military  standpoint.  She  had  to 
import  them  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Russia,  with  which  countries  she  had  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  Consequently,  she  was  at  their  mercy 
in  case  of  war  or  if  they  chose  to  boost  the  prices,  which 
they  did.  An  act  passed  in  1764  granted  bounties  of 
£8  sterling  per  ton  on  hemp  and  flax.  In  1763  no  hemp 
or  flax  was  exported  from  Georgia.  In  1771,  1,860 
pounds  were  shipped  but,  in  1773,  the  export  fell  to 
259  pounds.  In  that  year  Governor  Wright  wrote  that 
hemp  would  grow  very  well  but  little  was  planted.^ 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  bounties  had  been 
granted  on  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine  and,  although 
reduced  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  they  were  in  force 
in  this  period.  It  does  not  appear  that  Georgians  had 
learned,  at  this  early  date,  what  vast  profits  lay  in 
those  pine  forests  which  they  were  so  ruthlessly  cutting 
away.  In  the  period  1755  to  1770,  3,655  barrels  of  tar, 
2,307  barrels  of  turpentine  were  exported.  It  appears 
that  their  production  was  being  increased  gradually. 

21.  DeBrahm,  Georgia,  53;  Flippin  in  Georgia  Historieal  Quarteriy,  IX.  223. 

22.  4  Geo.  Ill,  c.  26 ;  Flippin  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  IX.  223 ;  Georgia 

Gazette,  April  14.  1763 ;  Georgia  Historieal  Society  CoUeetions,  III,  167 ; 

Beer.  Commercial  Policy,  90-102. 
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In  1773,  364  barrels  of  pitch  and  400  barrels  of  tar 
were  shipped  out  of  the  colony  but  turpentine  is  not 
mentioned.^® 

All  these  products  furnished  avenues  to  wealth  for 
the  industrious  and  the  only  resort  to  manufacture  was 
for  things  that  could  not  be  done  very  well  in  England. 
Governor  Wright  said,  in  1766,  “there  has  not  been 
any  manufactures  of  any  kind  set  up  or  carried  on  in 
this  province,  but  we  are  supplied  with  everything  from 
and  through  Great  Britain.  Some  few  of  the  poorer 
and  more  industrious  people  make  a  trifling  quantity 
of  coarse  home-spun  cloth  for  their  own  families  and 
knit  a  few  cotton  and  yam  stockings  for  their  own  use 
and  this  is  done  but  by  very  few.”^^ 

James  Habersham  wrote  long  letters  to  William 
Knox  in  England,  describing  in  minute  detail  the  cloth¬ 
ing  which  should  be  made  there  for  his  slaves.^®  Ob¬ 
viously  the  laws  restricting  manufacture  caused  no 
protest  from  this  “perfect  child”  of  the  British  colonial 
system. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  features  of  the 
acts  of  trade  which  irritated  them.  In  1765  James 
Habersham  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  colonial  legislature  to  correspond  with  William 
Knox,  the  provincial  agent  in  London,  to  the  end  that 
he  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  the  sugar  acts  and  the  acts  of  trade  which  particular¬ 
ly  alfected  the  trade  of  this  province.  In  doing  this  he 
was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  agents  of  the  northern 
provinces.  The  committee  confined  itself  chiefly  to 
consideration  of  the  burdensome  regulations  laid  on 
the  export  of  lumber,  and  other  non-enumerated  com¬ 
modities.  Most  of  the  goods  exported  from  Georgia 
necessarily  had  to  go  in  vessels  owned  by  transient 

28.  Beer,  Commereial  Poliey,  90-102 ;  DeBrahm,  Georgia,  63 ;  Flippin  in  Georgia 
Hiatorieal  Quarterly,  IX,  223. 

24.  Quoted  by  Flippin  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  IX,  226-26. 

26.  Georgia  Historical  Society  Colleetions,  VI,  16-16. 
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persons.  The  restrictions  surrounding  the  bond  which 
was  required  to  land  the  goods  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  Africa  or  Asia,  were  so  onerous  that  no 
merchant  was  willing  to  risk  so  much  to  a  transient 
ship  captain  he  might  never  see  again.  Lumber,  al¬ 
though  an  important  export  of  the  province,  was  not 
very  valuable  and  the  profits  to  be  gained  were  not 
worth  the  risks  involved.^® 

On  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  mercantile 
system  contributed  very  much  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Georgia.  Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  in  his 
biography  of  Button  Gwinnett,  draws  a  rather  sharp 
distinction  between  the  “country  or  popular  party” 
and  the  conservative  “city  or  merchant  party.”  In 
speaking  of  the  latter,  he  says,  “These  men,  represent¬ 
ing  the  wealth  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  never  forgave  the  parish  of  St.  John  for  going 
ahead  full  steam  while  they  were  holding  back  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution.”^’  His  reference  to  the 
parish  of  St.  John  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  matter. 
The  line  was  not  drawn  between  planters  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Other  influences  rather  material  interests  had 
made  radicals  out  of  the  Puritans  of  St.  John’s.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  restrictions  on  trade  as  have  just 
been  mentioned  may  have  influenced  such  merchants 
as  Joseph  Clay  to  join  the  radicals. 

26.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Georgia,  XIV,  252>63 ;  Georgia  Hietorieal 
Society  CoOeetions,  VI,  80-32. 

27.  C.  F.  Jenkins,  Button  Gwinnett  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1926),  126. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 

DIARY  OF  GEORGE  BELL, 

A  RECORD  OF  CAPTIVITY  IN  A  FEDERAL  MILITARY 
PRISON,  1862 

Edited  by  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 

George  Bell,  with  his  wife  Susan,  emigrated  from  northern 
Ireland,  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1844.  Settling  first  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  shortly  afterwards  moved  to  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  on  November 
4,  1854,  and  where  he  remaind  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to 
Savannah,  Georgia.  A  member  of  the  garrison  defending  Fort 
Pulaski  in  Savannah  harbor.  Bell  became  a  prisoner  of  war  when 
the  fort  was  surrendered  on  April  11,  1862.  He  was  confined  on 
Governor’s  Island  in  New  York  harbor  until  July,  transferred  at 
that  time  to  Fort  Delaware,  and  exchanged  in  August.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Savannah,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
war  immediately  went  North,  where  he  died  in  1869,  aged  48. 

Either  before  or  after  Bell’s  residence  in  the  South  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  shipyard  at  Hoboken.  This  fact, 
references  in  the  diary,  and  the  custom  of  the  time  suggest  that 
the  diarist  was  one  of  a  number  of  Irish  laborers  brought  from 
New  York  to  the  South  to  work  on  the  railroads  and  in  other 
capacities.^  When  the  War  between  the  States  broke  out,  some 
of  these  same  Irish  laborers,  without  other  means  of  support  and 
in  a  far  country,  entered  the  Confederate  service.  That  some 
served  unwillingly  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  renounce 
the  South  is  amply  attested.  It  is  probable  that  Bell  himself  was 
at  heart  no  Confederate.  Of  the  situation  at  Fort  Pulaski  it  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  16,  1862,  that  two 
deserters  in  the  preceding  month  had  informed  Federal  officers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Savannah  that  the  German  and  Irish  companies  in 
the  fort,  their  terms  of  enlistment  having  expired,  were  being 
kept  there  by  force  and  that  not  50  of  the  garrison  of  over  350 
men  were  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause. 

That  disaffection  did  in  fact  exist  among  the  Pulaski  garrison 
was  shown  inunediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at 
Governor’s  Island.  At  once  some  made  protestations  of  their  loyalty 

I.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  State*  (New 
York.  1866) ,  90,  648,  660-661 ;  Ulrich  Bonneii  Phiilips,  A  History  of  Trans¬ 
portation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  to  1860  (New  York,  1908),  273: 
Phillips,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South  (Boston,  1929),  186-187. 
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to  the  Union  to  Colonel  Gustavus  Loomis,  the  commandant.  He 
referred  the  matter  to  the  War  Department,  which  several  times 
assured  both  Loomis  and  individual  prisoners  that  none  who  ex¬ 
hibited  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  would  in  the  future  remain 
loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  would  against  his  will  be  sent  South  when  an 
exchange  was  finally  made.  An  agent  was  sent  among  the 
prisoners  to  test  their  convictions,  and  when  the  general  exchange 
was  made,  not  a  few  took  the  oath  and  remained  at  the  North.^ 
Bell  kept  the  record  of  his  imprisonment  in  a  4-inch  by  6-inch 
account  book  of  fewer  than  50  pages.  From  April  11  to  June  2, 
inclusive,  he  made  his  daily  entries  in  pencil;  but  early  in  June, 
it  would  seem,  the  diarist  obtained  ink,  copied  his  pencilled  notes 
into  the  clean  pages  of  the  account  book,  and  continued  the  entries 
in  ink  until  July  28,  when  he  reverted  to  pencil,  and  in  pencil 
made  the  few  remaining  entries.  Thus  for  each  day  from  April 
11  to  June  2,  there  are  two  entries,  the  original  and  the  copy. 
Material  differences  between  the  copied  and  the  original  entries  are 
indicated  in  footnotes.  As  there  are  not  six  marks  of  punctuation 
in  the  entire  diary,  punctuation  has  been  inserted  by  the  transcriber 
without  further  notice.  All  other  editorial  additions  or  corrections 


are  bracketed. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
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April  11,  1862.  General  Hunter^  Demanded  a  Surrender  of  the 
Fort  on  Thursday  Morning  the  IQt^  april.  Colonel  Olmstead* 
Replyed  that  he  was  to  Defend  it,  not  to  Surrender  it;  So  he  fired 
the  first  Gun  at  8  oclock  A.M  of  the  Same  Morning,  the  Siege 
Lasted  about  31  hours,  when  the  Fort  Surrendered,  [for]  fear  of 
[that]  the  M[a]gazine  would  Blow  up:  there  was  a  Breach  in 
the  Wall  then  and  Every  Ball  Was  Striking  the  Same  Place.® 

2.  The  War  of  fke  RebMion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Reeorda  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armiee  (Washington,  1880-1900),  series  2,  III,  609, 
637,  689,  669;  IV,  90.  149,  162-163,  307,  314. 

3.  Brief  sketches  of  Major  Generai  David  Hunter  are  easily  accessible  in 
Appleton’e  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  III,  321,  and  in  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  IX,  400-401. 

4.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Charles  H.  Olmstead  in  Charles 
C.  Jones,  et  al..  History  of  Savannah,  Go.  (Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  1890),  620-628. 
and  a  portrait  of  him  facing  page  366  of  the  same  work. 

6.  Papers  relating  to  the  bombardment  and  capitulation  of  Fort  Pulaski  may 
be  found  in  the  Offiicial  Records,  series  1.  VI,  133-167,  and  in  Frank  Moore, 
ed..  The  RebeUion  Record  (New  York,  1861-1868),  IV,  447-466.  Press  com¬ 
munications  appear  in  the  evening  edition  of  April  16  and  the  issue  of  April 
16  of  the  Sew  York  Daily  Tribune  and  in  the  issues  of  April  16  and  April 
19  of  the  Sew  York  Herald.  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore  has  an  account  of 
the  “Siege  and  Capture  of  Fort  Pulaski”  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  CivU 
War  (Grant-Lee  edition,  4  vols..  New  York),  II,  1-12.  A  brief  account  is  in 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  (New  York, 
1917),  V,  248-260. 
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April  12.  Got  orders  to  Pack  up  and  Leave  next  morning  at 
7  oclock. 

April  IS.  Left  fort  at  3  oclock  P  M;  arrived  on  the  morning 
[of  the]  14<fc  at  Port  Royal  and  came  to  an  Anchor  in  the  Bay. 
Weather  Hazy.  P  S:  anchord  off  Hilten  Head  on  the  night  of  13‘\ 
Landed  at  Port  Royal  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14*^.  the  Oglethorps 
and  a  Detashment  of  the  Montgomery  Guards  Left  the  Same 
afternoon.8  Went  into  camp  Same  Day. 

April  H.  Nothing  Mor  of  any  import.  Weather  a  Little  [un¬ 
finished].  Showers  at  interval. 

April  15.  we  are  Still  at  Port  Royal,  our  officers  came  ashore 
to  Day  and  is  quartered  with  us.  we  are  treated  very  Respectfully 
Both  by  officers  and  Men  of  the  Enemy.  Nothing  worthy  of  note. 
Weather  Showery. 

April  16.  Nothing  of  Note.  Examind  all  our  Baggage  in  the 
Evening.7  Mail  arrived  from  the  north.  Weather  fine. 

April  17.  10  oclock  had  order  to  pack  up  to  go  north.  Later 
we  Started  at  2  P  M  to  go  aboard  the  Steemer  But  had  to  Return. 
Reported  Battle  Between  Savannah  and  Genises  point;  the[y]  are 
now  Landing  Wounded  Men  here  that  Came  from  there,  we  are 
Now  in  camp  again.  Weather  Very  Warm.  Still  Later  went  on 
Board  again;  the  Same  Evening  the  Ship  Dropped  out  in  the 
River  and  Lay  all  night.  Nothing  New.  we  are  all  Well;  we  are 
all  Well  treated. 

April  18.  Went  to  Sea  in  the  Morning,  oclock  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing.  pleasant  Weather  all  day.  passed  Charleston  Bar  a  Little 
Before  Sundown;  Seen  Several  Ships  of[f]  the  Bar  [at]  Sun¬ 
down.  Weather  fine.  Made  Sail  the  Same  time,  have  in  tow 
Bennets  Yacht. 

April  19.  at  Sea.  oclock  Met  a  gun  Boat,  hailed  us;  could 
not  Learn  her  name,  a  fine  Breeze ;  Sail  Set.  Passed  cape  Hatteres 
12  at  night,  fine  weather. 


6.  The  Oslethorpe  Listit  Infantry  and  the  Montgomery  Guards  were  two  of 
the  five  companies  defending  I^aski.  These  troops  reached  New  York  on 
Aprii  18  and  were  quartered  in  Castle  William  on  Governor’s  Island.  Official 
Records,  series  2,  II,  462.  A  day  or  two  before  there  had  arrived  on  the 
Island  about  160  North  Carolina  troops  under  Colonel  Clark  M.  Avery,  re¬ 
cently  taken  at  New  Berne.  New  York  Herald,  April  17,  1862;  Official 
Records,  series  2,  III,  446-446,  463.  These  North  Carolina  and  F^laski  prisoners 
were  the  first  of  a  number  of  captured  troops  sent  to  Governor's  Island  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1862.  Official  Records,  series  2,  III,  512 ;  IV,  123, 
137.  In  July,  when  the  demand  for  prison  space  became  more  acute, 
Governor's  Island  was  ordered  put  on  a  permanent  basis  and  prepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  6,000  men.  Ibid.,  series  2,  IV,  36,  II9-I20. 

7.  The  examination,  the  copied  diary  explains,  was  for  concealed  weapons.  By 
the  terms  of  the  surrender  the  officers  and  men  were  permitted  to  retain 
"all  their  private  effects,  such  as  clothing,  bedding,  books.  Ac. ;  this  not  to 
include  private  weapons.”  Official  Records,  series  1,  VI,  139. 
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April  20.  10  ©clock  in  the  morning  Passed  a  Brig.  Bennetts 
yacht,  [which]  we  had  in  tow,  Let  Loose  from  us  and  fired  two 
Guns,  pleasant  Weather  and  a  fine  Breeze.  1%  oclock  Wind 
ahead  Blowing  Stiff;  took  in  Sail;  Blowing  all  Night;  Light 
Showers. 

April  21.  Still  Blowing  hard.  1  oclock  Noon  off  Barnegatt 
Light,  65  Miles  from  N  York.  Blowing  hard;  a  Rough  Sea  on. 

7  oclock  in  the  Evening  Still  Blowing,  calmed  Down  in  the  night. 

April  22.  thick  fog;  Blowing  the  whistle  for  a  Pilot,  hove  to 
about  8  oclock  taking  Sounding;  10  oclock  Still  hove  to  and  thick 
fog.  11  oclock  fog  cleared  away.  12  oclock  took  a  Pilot  off  Long 
Branch.  3  oclock  in  the  Narrows  Met  a  Steamer  towing  out  a 
New  iron  Floating  Battery  Going  to  Hampton  Roads  to  watch  the 
Merrimack.  Arrived  at  pier  4  at  4  oclock  P  M;  5  oclock  went 
aboard  the  Steam  Boat  Catline  to  Governors  Island.^ 

April  2S.  on  governors  Island,  a  man  Came  in  the  Garrison 
Giving  out  testaments  and  tracts  and  Gave  me  one.9  Weather 
Very  Cold. 

April  21.  at  1  oclock  fired  a  Salute  off  the  parapets,  weather 
not  quite  So  cold.  Got  no  meat  the  whole  Day.*® 

April  25.  Nothing  New.  Got  the  Herald  to  Read.ii  Weather 
a  Little  warmd. 

April  26.  nothing  New.  fine  weather  in  the  Morning,  Cool  in 
the  afternoon.  Several  people  [are]  coming  on  the  Island  to  See 
thirir  friends  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  See  them.i2  had  the  papers 
again  to  Day.  no  News  from  the  South. 

8.  The  report  of  the  voyage  of  the  prison-ship  Oriental,  on  which  the  diarist 
embarked,  may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Herald  for  April  28.  This  expiains 
that  “Bennets  Yacht”  was  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Henrietta, 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Bennett,  Jr.;  that  the  vessei  spoken  on  the 
19th  was  the  Victoria;  and  that  the  "iron  Fioating  Battery”  met  in  the 
Narrows  was  probabiy  the  iron-clad  steam  sloop  of  war  Galena,  destined  for 
Commander  John  Rodgers  at  Hampton  Roads. 

9.  The  copy  adds  that  the  prisoners  were  stationed  in  Castle  William  and  that 
the  person  distributing  tracts  and  testaments  was  from  the  New  York  Bible 
Association. 

With  the  account  of  life  and  conditions  in  Castle  William  and  on  Governor’s 
Island  which  the  diarist  records  from  this  point  forward,  compare  William 
Best  Hesseltine’s  chapter  on  “Northern  Prisons,  1861-1862”  in  his  CivU  War 
Prisont  (Columbus,  O.,  1930),  84-54. 

10.  The  copy  reads:  "a  Small  imrtion  of  Bread  and  a  Cup  of  Coffee  for  Break¬ 
fast.  Dinner  Same  quantity  of  Bread  and  a  Cup  of  Soup.  Supper  the  Same 
as  Breakfast,  weather  Ck>ld,” 

11.  This  and  subsequent  references,  and  a  comparison  of  the  events  and 
rumours  recorded  by  the  diarist  with  those  published  in  the  daily  papers, 
indicate  that  the  prisoners  on  Governor's  Island  received  the  newspapers 
fairly  regularly  and  without  delay. 

12.  Colonel  Gustavus  Loomis,  commandant  of  the  Island,  on  April  27,  asked 
Adjutant-<3eneral  Lorenzo  Thomas  if  the  prisoners  could  “see  their  relations 
who  are  really  and  truly  such.”  This  permission  was  denied.  Official  Recorda, 
series  2,  III,  600,  609.  But  see  the  diary  under  date  of  May  29. 
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April  27.  a  Very  Dull  Day;  No  news,  the  Balance  of  the  troops 
from  our  Garrison  arrived  here  to  Day.is  Weather  Still  continues 
Cold. 

April  28.  we  See  in  the  Herald  A  Rumour  of  the  Federals 
occupying  New  Orleans.  Weather  Still  cold. 

April  29.  Nothing  New  hardly,  a  Little  Row  among  the  Men 
about  a  Knife.  Rained  nearly  all  day. 

April  SO.  the  Same  as  usual.  Weather  fine. 

May  1.  it  has  Rained  all  Day  and  is  very  Cold;  9  oclock  at 
night  it  is  Still  Raining  one  of  the  old  fashioned  Rains  we  used  to 
have.  Great  talk  of  two  Great  Battles  to  be  fought,  one  at  Corinth, 
the  other  at  Yorktown.  Sent  to  Mr  Neely  for  Some  crackers  and 
cheese Sent  a  Note  to  Brooklyn  on  the  Second. 

May  2.  Bought  38  cents  worth  of  crackers  &  cheese  and  3  cents 
worth  of  pipes.  Still  Raining  and  foggy. 

May  3.  the  Colonel  came  to  See  us  and  See  if  We  wanted  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  Clothing.i5  Laet  Freeman  is  Exchange  [d]  and 
is  Going  home  in  a  few  Days,  a  fine  Day. 

May  4.  the  priest  had  Mass  with  his  people  to  Day.i^  Missioners 
came  around  also  and  Lectured  in  the  Garrison  yard,  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  a  Rumour  that  Yorktown  was  Evacuated,  fine  weather. 

May  5.  More  Rain,  i  washed  My  Cloths,  heard  that  the 
Merrimac  was  out  and  Sunk  17  of  the  Enemys  Vessels  and  word 
Sent  north  to  Look  out.  we  Got  Some  Crackers  &  Cheese  from 
New  York  to  Day:  you  would  Laugh  to  See  us  Divide  them, 
weather  Cold  and  Damp. 

May  6.  Nothing  New.  had  a  Little  Row  among  the  Boys  about 
taking  Black  ankle  and  Hardscable.i7  Weather  Very  cold. 

May  7.  Nothing  of  inportance.  Dont  feel  well  with  a  Cold. 
Nothing  New.  weather  Very  cold. 

18.  On  May  6  there  were  on  the  Island  as  prisoners  of  war  37  commissioned 
officers  and  499  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  Official  Recordt,  series 
2.  III.  622. 

14.  The  copy  explains:  “our  over  Coats  has  Been  Sold  at  public  Auction  and 
(proceeds]  Divided  with  the  company:  it  comes  to  60cts  a  piece.  10  of  us 
Sent  $5.00  to  New  York  and  Boufcht  Crackers  &  cheese  with  it.” 

15.  After  this  inspection.  Colonel  Olmstead  reported  that  in  four  of  the  five 
eompanies  of  his  command  “many  of  the  men  are  in  need  of  certain  articles 
of  clothing.  Some  are  almost  barefooted,  others  want  pants,  others  shirts  Ac." 
Official  Records,  series  2.  Ill,  628.  A  detailed  list  of  the  clothing  needs  of 
the  prisoners  was  subsequently  prepared  for  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners.  Ibid.,  series  2,  III.  642,  635 ;  see  diary  under  date  of  May  28. 

16.  Father  Peter  Whaien  was  chapiain  of  the  Fort  Puiaski  garrison.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  New  York  he  was  examined  and  reieased  upon  parole.  As  a 
probable  result  of  the  recommendation  of  General  John  A.  Dix  in  this  case,  on 
July  26  was  issued  the  general  order  recognizing  the  principle  that  chaplains 
should  not  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  OfficM  Records,  series  2,  IV,  268- 
269.  288. 

17.  The  copy  explains  that  Blackankle  and  Hardscrabble  were  the  names  of 
two  rival  gtorison  teams. 
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May  8.  Every  thing  is  very  qui[e]t  to  Day.  i  hear  in  the 
papers  that  the  Soldiers  Fund  in  New  York  is  Exhausted.  the[y] 
have  applied  to  the  Common  Council  and  the[y]  Say  the[y]  have 
None.i8  the  weather  is  Very  cold. 

May  9.  Nothing  New.  weather  cold. 

May  10.  a  Very  cold  Day  and  Blowing  hard. 

May  11.  a  fine  Day.  Got  a  walk  out  on  the  Island,  had  a 
Lecture  from  one  of  the  N.  York  Bible  association,  this  Day  17 
years  ago  i  was  taken  Sick  in  afternoon  in  the  Bowery,  but  it  fell 
on  Sunday  that  Year. 

May  12.  Nothing  New.  Weather  pleasant. 

May  13.  Nothing  New.  we  had  a  Little  flareup  in  the  Evening 
about  Seeing  how  Long  we  had  to  Stay,  a  man  tryed  a  trick 
[prophesying  that]  we  are  to  go  home  in  a  month,  [that]  my  wife 
Lives  in  the  Same  Place  yet,  [that]  the  merrimack  is  not  Sunk, 
[that]  the  Enemy  is  not  in  Savannah  and  [that  Savannah]  will 
not  be  attacked,  [that]  the[y]  will  not  take  Richmond,  a  Very 
fine  Day.  [The  prophecy  told]  the[y]  will  attack  Charleston  or 
vicinity. 

May  14.  i  have  had  a  busy  Day  Darning  Socks.  Weather  Rain 
and  Cloudy. 

May  15.  we  Got  out  to  take  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  about  a 
half  hour,  i  pulled  Some  Green  unions  [stcl]  wild  and  Eat  them 
for  Supper,  it  is  all  the  Greens  we  have  here,  had  a  Very  uneasy 
night  [dreaming]  about  home — all  about  Mother  &  William,  news 
to  Day  of  European  intervention.  Weather  Cold  and  Windy. 

May  16.  Every  thing  quiet  as  usual,  news  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  Battle  at  Corrinth.  weather  fine. 

May  17.  the  Great  Eastern  has  arrived  to  Day  with  two  Days 
Later  News,  their  is  Some  talk  of  Foreign  intervention  by  the 
Europeon  Powers.  Weather  Pleasant. 

May  18.  Nothing  New.  a  Very  quiet  Day;  was  the  best  observed 
Day  i  have  Seen  in  Some  time.  Weather  Got  Very  foggy  and  Cool 
towards  night. 

May  19.  Nothing  New.  arrived  in  the  afternoon  a  french 
Steemer.  have  had  Some  News  from  North  Carolina  as  though 
She  was  Going  Back  to  the  Union.  Weather  Very  Cool. 

Was  Dreaming  at  all  night  [sic]  of  Going  home;  thought  i  was 
in  ireland.  Seen  the  home  of  My  youth,  also  Seen  My  uncles  home; 
thought  Mrs.  Bell  and  George  was  with  Me;  but  not  Never  Got 
home. 

18.  The  copy  is  more  complete:  “their  is  Great  trouble  in  New  York:  the  Wifes 
of  the  Volimteers  can  get  No  Relief  and  the[y]  are  about  Driving  the  Mayor 
out  of  his  office.  the[y]  Seem  to  be  Very  Bad  off  by  the  accounts  in  the 
papers.” 
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May  to.  another  French  Steemer  arrived  to  Day.  nothing  New. 
a  Great  talk  of  intervention,  weather  cold  and  threatens  Rain. 

May  21.  Every  thing  the  Same,  arrived  to  Day  a  Prussian 
Ship.  Foggy  &  Damp  all  Day. 

May  22.  Nothing  New.  fine  weather,  in  the  Evening  you  ought 
to  See  us — we  all  go  to  Bed  Right  after  Dark,  6  of  us  in  a  Broad 
Bed  in  the  floor,  the  [re]  ar[e]  4  Small  Matrasses  for  the  6  of  us. 
if  one  of  the  Boys  [unfinished].  Stephen  Herviant  Got  up  about  9 
oclock  and  asked  us  all  if  we  want[ed]  a  piece  [of  bread] :  it  was 
about  the  of  a  Loaf. 

May  23.  another  French  Steamer  arrived  and  one  went  away, 
the  Captains  of  Companys  came  Down  to  See  us  and  took  Down  a 
List  of  any  Clothing  we  Realy  Stood  in  Need  of.  Later  another 
French  Steamer  arrived.  Weather  fine. 

May  2k.  Every  thing  the  Same  as  usual,  at  night  a  Rumour 
of  a  Battle  at  Richmond,  fine  weather. 

May  25.  Every  thing  as  usual,  waiting  with  patience,  this  is 
a  Very  Long  Day.  weather  Cold. 

May  26.  we  have  Stirring  News  to  Day — the  Defeat  of  Banks 
by  Stone  wall  Jackson  in  Virginia,  there  is  also  a  Rumour  of  us 
Being  Exchange  [d],  a  Rumour  also  of  England  &  France  Raising 
the  Blockade.  Thomas  Lairds  Monkey  is  Dead;  he  was  thrown 
overboard,  fine  weather. 

May  27.  it  is  Expected  we  will  Soon  Get  home,  there  is  Nothing 
New.  Raining  all  Day  and  Very  Cold. 

May  28.  the  Captain  Sent  us  Down  Some  tobacco  [for  which?] 
i  wrote  to  him  yesterday;  he  Says  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  a  Steamer 
came  in  this  afternoon;  i  think  a  prize  and  think  She  is  English, 
it  was  Raining  all  the  forenoon;  it  is  fine  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Qakers  is  in  town  [for  Friends  Yearly  Meeting]. 

May  29.  there  Come  22  more  prisoners  from  Fortress  Munroe 
that  was  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Williamsburg,  no  News  from  the 
army  on  Either  Sides.  We  have  had  a  Great  Many  Lady  Visiters 
to  Day.  had  a  Great  Battle  in  the  Garrison  to  Day  Between  one 
of  the  Oglethorps  and  one  of  the  Montgomery  Guards  [undecipher¬ 
able]  Rays  &  Damy:  Damy  was  the  Best  man.  the  Guard 
Seperated  them.  Weather  Very  cold. 

May  30.  another  French  Steamer  arrived  to  Day,  also  600 
Released  prisoners  from  Salsbury  N.  C. — union.  Died  Last  night 
Bartley  Smith  of  the  Montgomery  Guards  and  was  Buried  to  Day 
on  the  island,  he  has  a  Daughter  and  a  Sister  Married  to  a  man 
named  Dolan,  he  Died  of  Cold  and  he  was  taken  with  pains  in  all 
his  Bones,  was  well  aquainted  with  him.  weather  is  Very  Cold 
&  Changeable. 
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May  SI.  the  Great  Eastern  Sailed  about  11  oclock  this  Morning, 
the  paper  Say  that  Corrinth  is  Evacuated,  our  trouble  has  Just 
Began:  the[y]  Sent  Down  all  the  Cooking  things  to  Cook  our  own 
Grub,  there  will  be  a  Nasty  time  if  i  Dont  Mistake,  Cookin[g] 
for  500  &  Some  odd  Men.  we  have  had  a  Very  fine  Day;  turned 
Cold  towards  Evening. 

June  1.  trouble  has  began.  Started  to  cook  this  Morning.  Bob 
Lewis  is  chief  With  Seven  Deputys.  Commenced  opperations  4% 
oclock  this  Morning;  Got  Bread  8  oclock;  allowance,  and  Very 
Small,  of  pork  at  8%  oclock;  Coffee  at  9.  you  may  Judge  of  the 
Expert  Cooks  we  have— 4%  hours  Making  Coffee. 

Soup  for  Dinner,  it  has  taken  Bob  Lewis  and  his  Deputys  until 
2%  oclock  to  Get  it  [although  they]  only  had  to  Boil  one  pot. 
Supper  No  Better,  we  Got  Coffee  about  7  oclock,  without  Bread, 
particular  Hell  Kicked  up:  Got  Bread  after  Dark,  went  to  Bed 
right  after.  Cold  and  Raining  all  Day. 

June  2.  arrived  this  Morning  Star  of  the  South  with  541 
prisoners  from  Fortress  Munroe.  News  of  a  Battle  near  Richmond. 
Last  night  Marquis,  one  of  our  Men,  was  in  Hospital;  Swim  the 
River  to  Brooklyn;  was  taken  by  the  River  police  and  Sent  Back 
to  the  Island,  his  father  Lives  in  Brooklyn,  those  541  prisoners 
Came  to  the  Island  in  the  afternoon,  we  have  now  1000  &  47 
men  here  now. 

June  S.  this  is  a  fine  Day.  Nothing  Stirring,  but  their  is  to 
many  people  in  this  Small  place,  a  Despatch  from  Washington  has 
Detained  the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  which  Was  to  Sail  from  hear  on 
Saturday  with  the  privateersman,  to  Carry  Some  prisoner  [s]  who 
is  now  Confined  in  Castle  William.i9  we  Dont  Know  who  the[y] 
are,  but  is  in  hopes  it  is  ourselves. 

June  k.  Still  fighting  at  Richmond,  it  is  Like  Midwinter, 
Blowing  &  Raining  all  Day. 

June  5.  Battle  of  the  Seven  pines  near  Richmond,  1*,  2n4  &  3rd 
of  May  [June].  By  Some  of  papers.  Northern  Army  Defeated. 
Weather  Cold  &  Cloudy. 

June  6.  the  Yearly  Regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  came 
off  to  Day.  the  wind  Rather  Light,  the  Scud,  a  first  Class  Sloop, 
Win  the  prize  of  this  Class;  the  Glengarry,  a  sloop  of  the  S’"** 
Class,  winning  the  prize  of  this  Class;  1*^  Class  Schooners  Entered, 
the  Maria  &  Favorita.  Going  into  the  Narrows  Got  be  Calmed, 
the  Maria  Gave  up  the  Race. 

19.  The  hospital  ship  S.  R.  Spaulding  carried  wounded  men  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  arrived  June  8.  New  York  HerxUd,  June  2,  9,  24,  1862. 
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Weather  pleasant. 

June  7.  there  is  Still  a  talk  of  us  Leaving  here,  it  is  Rumoured 
we  will  not  be  Long  be  Long  [sic]  Kept  in  Durance  Vile,  another 
of  the  North  Carolina  troops  Died  here  to  Day.  Weather  pleasant. 

June  8.  Rained  all  night  of  Saturday,  Raining  up  to  9  oclock 
[today],  had  a  Late  Breakfast  as  the  previous  Sunday:  Could  not 
Get  the  Water  hot.  it  has  been  Raining  and  Cloudy  all  day;  Sun¬ 
down,  it  is  Still  Cloudy  and  very  Cold.  Could  wear  two  overcoats. 

June  9.  the  Heralds  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Seven  pines 
Gives  the  amount  of  their  Killed,  Wounded,  and  M[i]ssing  at 
5737  total,  account  in  the  Same  paper  Say  the  confederates  has 
taken  800  prisoners,  70  Guns. 

June  10.  Several  of  the  prisoners  Confined  here  from  Savannah 
has  Recieved  Letter  [s]  Both  to  day  and  Yesterday.  the[y]  Say 
the[y]  are  all  well,  it  is  Strange  i  Get  none;  it  was  the  Same  at 
Fort  Pulaski — when  Every  Body  was  Getting  Letters  i  was  the 
Same  way.  a  fine  day.  yesterday  the  [re]  arrived  450  Released 
union  prisoners  from  N.  C ;  another  Boat  Load  has  arrived  to  Day. 
the  Boiler  in  our  cook  Shop  has  Gave  out — No  Soup  for  Dinner  to 
Day,  no  Coffee  for  Supper  Last  Night,  the  weather  is  So  Cold 
[that  the]  Men  is  in  Bed  as  Soon  as  the[y]  Eat  their  Dinner, 
to  try  to  keep  warm. 

June  11.  it  is  the  Most  disagreeable  weather  i  ever  Seen,  it  is 
So  Cold  the  Most  of  the  men  has  Gone  to  bed  to  keep  Warm,  to 
See  the  Men  in  this  place,  it  Reminds  Me  of  Some  wild  animals 
in  a  cage  walking  to  and  frow.  had  no  Soup  for  Dinner  in  2  Days. 
Bob  Lewis  has  Resigned  after  Burning  the  Bottom  out  of  the 
Boiler. 

June  12.  we  are  Cheered  this  morning  by  Seeing  it  published 
in  the  papers  that  their  is  Going  to  be  a  General  Exchange  of 
prisoners,  one  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Garrison  had  a  Letter  to 
Day  Veryfying  the  above,  weather  Cold,  one  North  Carolin”. 
prisoner  went  to  the  Hospital  to  Day. 

June  IS.  Nothing  to  day  worth  Note,  weather  Extremely  Cold. 
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June  H.  this  was  a  day  of  Great  Excitement,  there  [are] 
Rumours  afloat  of  a  General  Exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  now 
in  confinement,  it  is  a  Novel  Scene  to  See  Every  body  flying 
around  washing  Every  Wrag  the[y]  have,  to  Leave  with  them 
in  as  clean  a  condition  as  possible,  it  is  My  inpression  the[yl 
will  have  time  to  have  them  all  Soiled  again  before  the[y]  Leave: 
it  is  not  in  a  day  or  two  Such  Business  is  done,  although  i  have 
Strong  hopes  we  will  Not  be  Very  Long  here,  weather  is  fine  to 
Day. 

June  15.  it  Commenced  Raining  Last  night  and  Rained  up  to 
nine  oclock  this  Morning  and  Cleared  up  to  a  Sunshine  at  noon, 
our  Daily  food  for  Dinner  is  Soup,  the  Company  is  divided  into 
thre  Seperate  Messes  and  the  Soup  for  the  whole  company  is 
Sent  to  us  in  a  Milk  Kettle,  the  [y]  are  in  the  Habbit  of  Serving 
our  Mess  first,  which  i  Like  the  Best,  but  the  majority  of  the  Mess 
Dont  Like  it  because  the  [re]  are  no  way  of  Stirring  it  up  and 
Still  the[y]  are  afraid  of  running  Short  if  [they]  wait  to  be  Last: 
the[y]  want  to  Get  the  thick  part  which  is  at  the  bottom,  to  day 
i  fixed  a  Ladle  that  Dipped  to  bottom — tied  my  cup  to  a  piece  of 
hoop. 

June  16.  there  is  nothing  New  from  the  Seat  of  War.  we  have 
Got  an  irish  Newspaper  here  to  day  that  Gave  us  More  News  about 
the  War  than  we  Ever  Knowed  yet.  it  upholds  that  the  South  is 
Gaining  and  at  the  Battle  of  Shilo  the  Enemy  Lost  a  Little  over 
24000  men. 

10  oclock  at  night  the  Sick  We  Left  at  Fort  Pulaski,  [which,] 
under  a  promise  according  to  the  terms  of  Surrender,  was  to  be 
Sent  [to]  Savannah  the  day  after  we  left  the  Fort,  arrived  here, 
it  is  Heart  Rending  to  hear  them  tell  how  the[y]  have  Been  treat¬ 
ed:  the[y]  were  almost  Starved  to  Death;  the[y]  are  Mere 
Skiletons.2o  the  Weather  is  Still  Cold  Enough  to  wear  an  overcoat.2i 
June  17.  More  Rumours  afloat,  it  is  Said  that  the  officers 
belonging  to  North  Carolina  is  Going  away  to  Morrow  to  fort 
Warren,  there  was  a  bill  Sent  to  the  president  yesterday  Signed 

20.  The  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski,  as  drawn  up  by  General  Q.  A. 
Gillmore,  provided  that  “the  sick  and  wounded,  under  charge  of  the  hospital 
steward  of  the  garrison  [were]  to  be  sent  up  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 

Confederate  lines . ”  Offiieial  Record*,  series  l.VI.  140.  Differences  arose 

between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  officers  negotiating  the  matter.  General 
Hunter  declined  to  ratify  the  article,  this  term  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the  sick 
and  wounded,  18  in  number,  were  sent  to  Governor's  Island.  Ibid.,  series  2, 
III,  465-456,  527-529,  531-532;  New  York  Herald,  June  17,  1862,  When  he 
learned  of  the  breach  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  although  probably 
ignorant  of  the  detaiis  which  caused  it.  Generai  Gillmore  protested,  but  the 
men  concerned  had  already  been  exchanged.  Official  Record,  series  2.  IV,  374. 

21.  A  pencilled  note  on  one  of  the  last  pages  of  the  diary,  carrying  the  date 
June  16.  reads:  “Got  up  Early  and  wash^  my  cloths.  I  never  See  as  cold  a 
Morning  in  South  in  the  Middle  of  winter,  the  up-Country  Men  is  Cursing 
and  Swearing  who  can  live  here.” 
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[by]  250  of  the  Congress  &  Senators  of  the  united  States,  praying 
him  to  Sign  it  for  a  Release  of  all  union  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates  by  Exchange.  8  oclock  to  Night  one  of  the 
North  Carolina  men  Died  Sudden,  he  Eat  his  Supper  as  usual, 
i  did  not  Learn  the  Cause  of  his  Death.  Got  to  Day  from  N  York 
a  pair  of  Boots  and  a  pipe,  weather  Cold  and  Blowing. 

June  18.  our  Commissioned  officers  has  Got  orders  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  Readiness  to  go  Somewheres  they  do  not  Know.22  Father 
Whalen  Sent  over  Some  under  Clothing  from  N.  Y  to  day;  i  got 
a  pair  of  Drawers,  a  pair  of  Socks,  and  a  Pocket  Handkerchief, 
it  is  Very  cold;  9  oclock  it  has  began  to  Rain. 

June  19.  this  has  Been  a  fine  Day;  now  [at]  Sundown  a  Squall 
is  coming  up.  there  is  a  man  Dead  in  Hospital  and  no  one  Seems 
to  Know  him:  this  is  a  Strange  place.  Still  talk  about  Leaving 
Soon;  it  is  talked  Very  Strong,  we  have  had  a  fine  Day.  it  is  a 
Blessing  it  [is]  So  Cool,  for  i  fear  if  it  was  warm  we  Would  have 
Sickness,  there  is  So  Many  people  in  a  Small  Place. 

June  20.  Doctor  McFarland  is  Was  [sic]  Released  yesterday 
and  has  Gone  home.23  the  Balance  of  our  officers  Left  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  Fort  Niagra  in  Ohio;  i  Believe  it  is  in  Sandusky  City, 
there  is  Rumour  Going  that  we  will  Leave  in  a  few  Days.  Since 
i  have  Been  here  to  the  present  time  i  have  Not  Been  Clear  of  a 
cold,  this  is  a  fine  Day  but  it  is  Comfortable  to  wear  a  coat. 

June  21.  this  has  Been  a  fine  Day.  Nothing  New. 

June  22.  the  Longest  Day.  Nothing  Worth  Relating,  fine  Day. 

June  23.  the  Same  as  Yesterday,  beginning  [to]  Rain. 

June  24.  it  has  Rained  all  night  and  all  Day,  a  nasty  cold 
Rain,  it  is  Reported  in  the  Morning  papers  of  a  fight  within  4 
Miles  of  Charleston  and  the  union  troops  Defeated  with  a  Loss  of 
about  400  and  [the  Confederates]  have  taken  23  prisoners. 

We  are  Still  a  waiting  with  Patience  for  a  Release,  their  is 
Great  anxiety  felt  in  this  part  of  the  world  about  the  impending 
fight  Before  Richmond.  Burried  another  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
Soldiers  yesterday.  Sundown  it  is  Still  Raining  and  Cold,  we  Get 
Soup  now  only  Every  Second  Day,  the  intervening  Day  Bread 
and  a  Little  Boiled  Beef. 

June  25.  Every  thing  is  Very  quiet,  there  is  Still  a  great 
Many  Sick  &  Wounded  Coming  North,  So  that  the[y]  can  hardly 

22.  June  16  all  Confederate  offleera  on  Goremor’i  Island  were  directed  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  prison  depot  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Official  Reeorda.  series  2.  IV, 
28.  The  New  York  Herald  of  June  21  said  that  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
receipt  of  the  order  to  depart,  the  officers  received  packages  of  clothing 
from  friends  in  New  York. 

28.  Dr.  T.  McFariand  was  surgeon  of  the  Pulaski  garrison.  On  June  6  the 
principle  was  recognized  that  medicai  officers  should  not  be  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  a  general  order  issued  directing  aii  such  to  be  immediately  and 
unconditionally  released.  Official  Reeordt,  series  2,  III.  664 ;  IV,  60. 
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find  Hospital  Room  for  them,  i  am  Not  near  well  Myself;  i  have 
Got  as  bad  a  Cold  as  Ever  i  had  in  my  Life,  it  is  Still  Raining. 

June  26.  Much  the  Same  as  previous  Day.  President  Lincoln 
has  been  to  west  Point  to  Consult  Gen*  Scott.  [There  is]  a  Great 
fear  among  them  of  European  intervention,  there  is  a  convention 
[to  be]  held  in  Europe  on  29^**  of  this  Month  [of]  the  English 
&  french  Ministers,  also  the  British  Consul  from  N.  0[rleans]  & 
Philadelphia.  Cleared  up  in  the  afternoon. 

June  27.  there  Seems  to  be  a  great  alarm  from  Washington 
Down  in  all  the  papers  on  account  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  now 
Existing  in  Europe  on  the  american  question,  it  is  thought  here 
that  the[y]  will  offer  mediation  about  the  Middle  of  July,  ac¬ 
counts  Came  to  hand  of  the  Battle  on  James  Island  Near  Charles¬ 
ton,  where  the  Enemy  acknowledge  the[y]  Lost  668  in  all  and 
has  Sent  the  General  who  commanded  the  Enemy  there  a  prisoner. 
the[y]  ar[e]  getting  alarmed  here  the  way  things  is  Going  on  now. 
Great  numbers  of  Sick  and  Wounded  arriving  Every  Day.  have 
been  Very  Sick  all  Day. 

June  28.  had  no  Rest  for  the  Last  3  nights;  have  a  Very  Bad 
head  ache,  i  am  Getting  afraid  if  the  weather  Gets  Very  Warm 
there  will  be  Sickness,  the  Health  of  our  Company  has  been  Very 
Good,  with  the  Exception  [of]  a  cold,  which  is  Very  prevalent.  My 
head  ache  Still  continues,  an  appeal  from  the  Ladies  of  New 
Orleans  comes  out  in  the  papers  this  Morning  praying  the  Rest 
of  the  Cities  not  taken  by  the  Enemy  to  burn  them  to  ashes 
before  the[y]  Succomb,  on  account  [of]  the  way  the[y]  are 
treated;  the[y]  wish  that  New  Orleans  had  been  Burned  and  the[y] 
under  the  Ru[i]ns.  weather  fine. 

June  29.  My  Head  ache  is  Some  Better  to  Day  but  i  have  a 
Severe  pain  in  one  Side  of  My  face  yet.  there  is  No  War  News 
to  day.  there  is  4  Men  Dead  in  the  Hospital  to  Day;  one  of  our 
Men  is  among  them.  Named  Bailey.  Sundown,  Very  Cold  and 
indications  of  Rain. 

June  SO.  My  Head  continues  Better  but  the  pain  in  my  face 
Still  Continues,  there  is  news  of  Severe  fighting  at  Richmond  but 
No  particulars  Given,  the  four  men  who  died  yesterday  was  to  Day 
Shipped  away  off  the  Island  on  Board  a  Schooner  and  when  asked 
where  the[y]  were  taking  them  to  by  one  of  their  friends,  the[y] 
[the  guards]  Said  it  was  none  of  his  Business.  Ryan  of  the  M.  G* 
[Montgomery  Guards]  Died  to  Day.  Raining  all  Day. 

July  1.  the  [re]  are  a  Great  Battle  Going  on  at  Richmond  Since 
thursday  the  26^^  and  no  News  Reached  us  until  to  day.  the[y] 
are  fighting  Still.  the[y]  own  that  our  people  out  Generaled  them. 
the[y]  have  Stopped  all  Communications  Coming  North,  it  is 
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My  impression  that  the[y]  are  pretty  Badly  Beaten,  the  Latest 
[intelligence  is  that]  our  troops  has  Gained  15  Miles:  the[y]  have 
from  the  chickahominy  to  the  white  house  complete,  we  have  news 
from  port  Royal:  the[y]  have  withdrawn  their  troops  from  James 
island,  the  Greatest  Consternation  prevails  in  N  York;  the 
prisoners  here  [are]  in  fine  Spirits.  Weather  Warm. 

July  2.  Great  Excitement  here:  the[y]  have  Stopped  all  news 
coming  this  way.  the  people  is  Very  indignant  about  it.  it  is 
Stated  the  Enemy  Destroyed  by  fire  before  Leaving  White  house 
Stores  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  but  it  is  thought  by  Many  to 
be  much  Larger,  it  has  Rained  all  Day  and  is  Very  cold;  9  oclock. 
Still  Raining. 

July  3.  there  is  all  Sorts  of  Rumours  Going  about  the  Battle 
of  Richmond,  But  no  News  by  Mail.  Congress  has  asked  the 
Secretary  of  war  to  Let  them  Know  the  News,  Let  it  be  Good  or 
Bad.  we  Expect  News  to  Morrow,  it  has  Rained  all  Day. 

July  i.  We  have  welcome  News  to  Day:  McClelland  and  his 
Grand  army  is  Defeated  Before  Richmond  and  has  Retreated 
under  the  Cover  of  the  Gun  Boats  17  Miles  Back,  with  a  Loss  of 
from  16  to  20000  Men,  but  it  is  My  impression  that  it  is  a  Great 
Deal  More,  the  Greatest  Excitement  prevails  in  New  York  and  all 
other  Citys,  So  the[y]  Say.  the[y]  have  Called  300  000  More 
Volunteers,  this  afternoon  as  an  Excursion  Boat  was  passing  the 
fort,  the[y]  fired  into  the  fort  on  the  prisoners  and  one  Man 
washing  his  feet  on  a  Rock  was  fired  at  three  times,  one  of  the 
oglethorps  Named  Baker  Died  yesterday,  fine  weather. 

July  5.  Nothing  to  Note  from  the  Seat  of  War  as  we  have  had 
No  papers,  another  of  the  0.  L.  Gs  Died  to  Day:  there  is  12  has 
Died  for  the  week  Ending  to  Day.  the[y]  Send  them  all  to  N.  Y 
and  Pack  up  two  of  them  in  a  Coffin,  this  is  a  Sample  of  Northern 
Humanity,  it  is  the  Current  Belief  that  the  Enemy  is  Cut  to 
pieces,  the  weather  is  Right  Warm. 

July  6.  543  prisoners  arrived  to  day  taken  at  the  Battle  of 
Richmond.  the[y]  Give  a  fearful  account  of  the  Battle.  the[yl 
Say  the[y]  have  Cut  the  Union  army  all  to  pieces,  this  is  all  the 
prisoners  the[y]  have  Belonging  to  us,  and  Some  of  them  was 
taken  at  Seven  pines. 

The[y]  Report  that  the  confederate  army  has  taken  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand;  as  to  the  Dead,  the[y]  can  Make  no  Estimate. 
the[y]  Say,  when  following  up  the  Union  army  and  the  Retreating 
[men],  the[y]  had  to  Detail  Squads  of  men  to  pile  the  Dead  up 
in  Heaps  and  then  other  Detachments — one  Gang  to  Dig  trenches 
Between  these  heaps  and  Burry  them  and  another  Gang  to  Carry 
the  wounded.  the[y]  Let  there  own  Doctors  come  over  and  attend 
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to  them,  it  is  thought  the  union  army  will  hardly  be  able  to  Keep 
what  the  [y]  have  Got  now  without  advancing  on  Richmond,  we  are 
all  in  Great  Spirits.  Weather  is  Very  warm  to  Day.  i  could  not 
write  all  the  incidents  that  transpire  Daily  in  5  hours  Every  Day. 

July  7.  Nothing  Very  interesting  to  Day.  the  papers  Give  No 
truthful  account,  it  Seems  the  [y]  Cannot  Enlist  the  300  000  Men 
that  the[y]  Call  for,  So  the[y]  are  going  into  the  Conscript  act: 
the  [y]  think  it  has  worked  well  in  the  Confederacy,  to  Day  we  had 
no  Dinner;  about  four  oclock  we  had  2  Bisquits — what  the[y] 
call  Hard  tack,  there  is  a  Rumour  [of]  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington:  the  Republicans  and  the  National  Democrats  are 
Warring  among  themselves,  the  Men  who  Guarded  the  Last 
prisoners  here  was  Going  Back  to  Day;  the[y]  Rebelled  and  would 
not  go,  But  finaly  the  officers  had  Resort  [to]  their  Sword,  it  is 
Reported  that  one  is  Killed,  if  i  had  paper  i  Could  write  a  whole 
Book,  the  Weather  Warm;  Shower  coming  up. 

July  8.  i  Ricieved  a  Letter  from  Math.  Brittan  to  Day  and  Says 
any  thing  i  want  to  Let  him  Know  and  he  will  Send  it ;  i  have  Sent 
an  Answer  to  it  to  Day.  Nothing  from  the  Seat  of  war.  52  of 
the  Last  prisoners  went  off  again  to  Day.  the  weather  has  Been 
So  warm  the  past  3  Days  that  the  [re]  are  Several  Cases  of  Sun 
Stroke  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

July  9.  the  Balance  of  the  500  prisoners  [which]  came  Last, 
went  off  to  Day.  a  Boatman  came  to  the  wharf  and  the  Sentinel 
Drove  him  away;  when  he  Soon  as  [stc]  he  Got  in  his  Boat,  he 
Cursed  him  for  a  S  of  a  B  and  three  cheers  for  Davis  and  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  fine  weather. 

July  10.  2  PM,  orders  to  Pack  up.  Left  the  Island  at  Dark;24 
was  two  hours  on  the  Boat  waiting;  went  aboard  about  one  oclock 
in  the  night — about  1300  of  us,  and  Such  a  Stowing  away  of 
human  beings  i  Never  Saw  or  do  i  believe  it  Ever  was  Resorted  to 
in  the  african  Slave  trade,  i  was  Down  on  the  3'<f  Deck  and  near 
by  the  Hatch;  i  could  not  have  Lived  in  it  to  Morning,  i  Said  to 
the  Sentinel  we  would  all  Smother  here;  his  Reply  was  the  [re] 
would  be  the  Less  of  us  in  the  Morning.  Shortly  after  he  went 
away  and  Some  of  us  betook  ourselves  to  the  Spar  Deck  and 
there  Remained  to  morning. 

24.  On  July  9  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  directed  the  Adjutant-General  to  “take 
immediate  measures  to  remove  the  prisoners  of  war  from  Governor’s  Island 
to  some  place  of  security  and  aiso  to  guard  Fort  Columbus  and  Castle  William 
from  any  danger  by  surprise  or  otherwise  from  the  prisoners  there.”  Official 
Reeordc,  series  2,  IV,  1S9,  161.  This  was  done  at  once,  and  the  next  day, 
July  10,  Stanton  was  informed  that  the  prisoners  would  be  removed  from 
Fort  Columbus  that  evening.  “Not  a  man  is  now  in  Castle  William.”  /hwL, 
aeries  2,  lY,  166. 
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July  11.  all  the  prisoners  from  Fort  Lafayette,  including  the 
privateersmen,  came  on  Board  this  forenoon.  Some  of  the  army 
officers  Say  the[y]  would  not  Let  them  have  there  Cloths  washed 
until  the[y]  were  Covered  with  Vermin.  Started  4  PM;  had  fine 
weather  all  the  afternoon.  Never  went  to  Bed  at  night;  there 
was  no  Room  to  walk. 

July  12.  we  were  all  Landed  in  Small  boats  in  the  afternoon, 
we  are  all  Camped  in  a  piece  of  Swampy  Ground  with  Ditches  & 
Canals  Cut  all  through,  i  dont  Know  but  the[y]  Mean  to  Let  the 
water  in  Some  Night  and  Drown  us  all  out.  Some  three  or  four 
of  them  [prisoners]  found  themselves  about  4  inches  Submerged 
in  it  the  first,  when  the[y]  had  to  Get  up  and  Skedadle.  for  my 
part,  i  took  my  Blanket  and  Laid  it  on  Mother  Mother  [sic]  Earth, 
Lay  on  one  Side  of  it  and  throwed  the  other  Side  over  me,  and 
[had]  the  Canopy  of  heaven  for  My  Roof.  My  Baggage  had  not 
come  from  the  wharf  yet;  i  took  my  Knap  Sack  for  a  pillow.  Got 
up  on  Sunday  Morning,  SAM,  well  and  hearty.  Still  hoping  for 
the  Best,  no  Signs  of  Breakfast  yet. 26  Weather  is  warm. 

July  27.  We  are  all  waiting  with  Patience,  their  is  Going  to  be 
a  General  Exchange  Now.26  i  hope  their  will  be  No  More  Draw 
Backs  Now.  the  Sick  and  wounded  we  Left  on  Governors  Island 
arrived  here  yesterday — what  is  alive  of  them;  ten  has  Died  Since 
we  Left  there,  there  is  a  Great  Many  Sick  here;  Bowl  Complaint 
and  Scurvy  is  the  prevailing  Disease,  i  have  not  Been  Well 
Since  the  19‘^  Myself;  i  was  troubled  with  My  Bowels  a  great  Deal; 
i  am  Getting  Some  Better,  but  very  Slowly,  the  water  is  Very  Bad. 
weather  warm  and  Showery. 

July  28.  Nothing  New  to  Day.  the  Greatest  Kind  of  fever  and 
Ague  weather,  and  the  Right  place  to  Get  it. 

July  29.  Arrived  here  4  Steamer;  it  is  Said  the[y]  are  to 
Carry  us  away,  weather  the  Same  as  yesterday. 

July  SO.  it  is  thought  we  will  Leave  here  to  Day — a  thing  that 
i  am  very  Glad  of:  i  have  not  had  a  Days  Health  Since  i  have 
Been  here.  9  A  M,  it  is  Very  Warm. 

26.  This  was  Fort  Delaware,  sitriated  on  an  island  and  fitted  with  shanty 
barracks  for  2,000  men.  At  this  time,  however,  July  12.  there  were  nearly 
3,600  men  there.  Official  Record*,  series  2.  Ill,  471 ;  IV,  225-227. 

26.  A  cartel  was  arranged  on  July  22.  On  July  27  the  Quartermaster-General 
was  directed  to  supply  transports  at  once  to  take  the  prisoners  from  Fort 
Delaware  to  Aiken's  Landing  on  the  James,  the  designated  place  of  exchange. 
Not  until  July  31.  however,  did  the  prisoners  embark.  At  Fort  Monroe, 
August  2,  the  1,200  men  on  the  Atlarttic  were  transferred  to  vessels  of 
lighter  draft  to  proceed  up  the  James.  The  agents  conferred  on  the  4th,  and 
the  troops  passed  through  the  lines  the  next  day.  Official  Record*,  series  2, 
IV,  266-268,  291-292,  314-315,  330,  334. 
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July  SI.  We  Embarked  on  this  Day  and  Sailed  Next  Morning. 
Got  to  Fortress  Munroe  Next  Morning;  Changed  Boats  the  Same 
Day.  Started  up  the  James  River  Next  Day;  the[y]  Kept  us  on 
the  Water  until  we  we  [sic]  were  almost  Stifled  to  Death  with 
filth  and  heat.  Landed  us  at  Aikins  Landing  at  5  oclock  on  the  5^^. 
we  then  had  to  March  into  Richmond,  13  Miles,  our  people  was 
not  aware  we  were  coming,  this  is  the  we  are  now  in  Rich¬ 
mond  waiting  orders. 

August  7.  on  the  Rail  Road  for  home.  Started  oclock  in 
the  Morning;  Expect  to  be  home  in  48  hours:  that  will  be  Saturday 
Morning. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 
VII 

Robert  Lesue  to  William  Pantoni 

Appalachy  9th  March  1792 

William  Panton  Esq’r 
Dear  Sir 

Before  this  can  reach  you.  Cross  winds,  or  some  other  cause, 
will  be  the  means  of  your  knowing,  that  we  have  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Squire  Bowles,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of 
Luisiana;  Capt’n  Forrest  can  give  you  every  information  on  this 
head,  and  tell  you  that  the  Indians  his  followers,  are  still  far  from 
having  come  to  their  right  senses  They  are  now  under  the  Guidance 
of  a  Mr.  Wellbank,  formerly  overseer  to  Colo.  Stewart  in  New 
Providence — Bowles’s  Brother  has,  or  now  is  among  them,  lately 
arrived  from  Nassau  in  Bowles’s  Schooner,  now  Riding  at  Anchor 
near  Ockalagany,  in  Triumph,  and  at  Defiance  of  Spain  &  all  her 
force.  These  lads  Bowles  &  Wellbank,  blowing  up  the  Indians  with 
the  hopes  of  vast  supplies  of  Goods  from  Nassau,  &  keeping  up 
an  inveterate  Spite  against  the  Spaniards  for  having  Stolen  away 
their  beloved  man  their  Father,  after  whose  departure  we  expected 
to  meet  with  no  opposition  in  resettling  the  Plantation  and  even 
from  the  Talks  of  the  head  men  had  reason  to  expect  a  redelivery 
of  part  of  the  Goods,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  the  case, 
but  for  the  vagabonds  that  still  keep  them  together,  and  fill  their 
heads  with  Idle  Storys.  I  have  been  here,  at  the  Plantation  these 
some  days  past — getting  away  the  Skins,  some  Taffy  and  other 
Triffles  they  thought  unworthy  their  notice,  during  which  Time, 
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I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wellbank,  two  or  three  Indians  besides 
their  chief  called  the  Little  Prince,  they  came  (as  they  say)  to  bid 
me  farewell  to  tell  me  they  are  at  perfect  peace  with  me,  and 
to  tell  me  they  are  going  home  to  plant  their  com,  which  last 
business  over,  they  return  again  to  Ockalagany,  to  make  a  Strong 
Settlement  which  is  to  be  supply’d  with  Goods  brought  them  from 
Nassau — Wellbank  says  he  is  to  live  at  the  Ousetas,  till  the  time 
Bowles  has  fixed  for  his  return  from  New  Orleans  is  expired; 
this  time  was  to  be  within  Forty  days,  from  the  day  he  left  St. 
Marks,  as  specified  by  his  Letter  to  the  Chief  of  his  party  allowed 
him  to  be  wrote  and  sent  them  by  the  Officer  he  went  along  with. 
If  he  does  not  return  in  that  time,  fatal  are  the  consequences  to 
be  to  the  Spaniards  and  all  about  them. 

Wellbank  mentions  large  packetts  received  by  their  Schooner 
for  Bowles  from  England  &  Nassau,  says  he  is  to  keep  all  Bowles’s 
papers  with  him  at  the  Ousetas  till  his  return.  Smith,  George 
Barnet’s  hireling  is  an  accomplice  in  the  Robbery,  and  as  much, 
indeed  more  deserving  punishment  than  any  of  them;  Now  is  not 
our  situation  here  deplorable?  dayly  insulted  by  these  scoundrels, 
and  unable  to  chastize  them. — Yet  it  is.  and  indeed  unless  the 
Indians  would  assist  us.  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  us  to 
attempt  it,  setting  the  hazards  of  our  own  Scalps  apart — The 
Mickasuky  Indians  flatly  refusing  at  all  times  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  not  the  smallest  hopes  or  appearance  of  Mr  McGillivray, 
or  any  other  from  that  quarter,  some  keeping  back  those  that 
would  come  to  our  assistance — The  Commandant  forbid  to  let  a 
Soldier  leave  the  Fort,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  decisively,  had 
he  the  will — Of  all  these  facts  you  will  consider,  and  endeavour 
to  have  rectified  before  the  Forty  days  are  expired,  otherwise, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  armed  Vessels  will  be  sent  to  reduce 
the  Fort  from  Nassau  to  drive  us  away  or  Cut  our  throats — That 
these  Villians  are  supported  strongly  from  some  hideous  quarter 
is  beyond  a  doubt — Wellbank  told  me  he  had  Bowles’s  Commission 
upon  parchment  but  would  not  say  by  whom  signed — 

The  Behavior  of  the  Bully  and  other  Indians  that  have  been 
with  me  since  the  Robery  has  astonished  me  greatly,  as  far  as 
sending  a  fellow  on  express  or  lending  a  Horse  for  payment  He 
(the  Bully)  was  ready  enough,  but  in  any  other  way,  in  Spite  of 
all  my  Rhetoric,  your  talk,  those  from  St.  Augustine  &ca.  he  would 
take  no  active  part  at  a  time  when  we  expected  him  to  turn  out 
with  the  few  Soldiers  from  Orleans,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  an  Indian  with  us.  as  a  Witness  that  no  harm  was  intended 
them,  (the  Indians)  and  by  dint  of  down  right  abuse,  shamed  him 
into  a  promise  of  accompanying  us.  we  however  managed  it  in 
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another  way,  and  I  think  that  the  Bully  was  better  Content — and 
in  this  lukewarm  way  they  have  all  been,  seemingly  laying  by 
ready  to  join  the  adventurer — should  his  mischievous  design  meet 
with  success — If  you  could  prevail  on  Mr.  McGillivray  to  come 
this  way,  things  might  soon  be  settled,  had  he  made  his  appearance 
six  weeks  ago,  with  about  fifty  Indians  at  his  back,  you  would  not 
have  lost  a  shilling,  and  all  things  long  since  settled  as  formerly, 
at  least  this  is  my  oppinion,  he  may  easily  aprehend  the  rest  of 
the  Gang  had  he  a  mind  and  that  circumstance  would  bring  much 
matter  to  light,  that  might  be  of  the  utmost  Consequence  to  you 
in  particular,  and  to  the  Spanish  Nation  in  general — 

If  I  thought  things  Could  be  restored,  I  would  Set  about  plant¬ 
ing  &  oppening  a  Traders  Store  here,  that  is  an  assortment  of 
about  600  Dollars  worth,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Single 
Skins,  Those  who  deal  otherwise  to  be  sent  to  the  Fort  with  their 
Skins  and  get  their  Goods  there — 

The  weather  is  Tempestuous.  The  winds  Contrary.  The  Ship 
Cannot  sail  tomorrow  as  expected  I  may  therefore  think  of  some¬ 
thing  to  add  to  this — In  the  meantime  I  remain — 

Respectfully 
Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obe.  humble  Serv 

.  signed  Robert  Leslie 

A 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Leslie  to  W  P  dated  9th 
March  1792 

Robert  Leslie  to  Wm.  Panton2 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  dated  Appalachy 
10th  March  1792  To  Mr  William  Panton  at  Pensacola 
Dear  Sir 

Having  noticed  your  Several  favours  of  3d  Jany.  16th  12th 
&  15th  ulto.  I  come  now  to  your  last  &  latest  the  16th  where  1 
find  it  an  inexplicable  matter  among  you,  that  Bowles  should  have 
been  at  the  Store  previous  to  the  Robery — You  will  be  less 
astonished  at  the  Circumstance,  when  you  Consider  our  then 
Situation;  Kept  three  months  in  utter  darkness,  what  might  be 
for  or  against  him. 

I  myself  had  seen  a  Considerable  Force  fitted  out  from  St. 
Augustine  to  apprehend  him,  I  Carried  letters  to  the  Same  effect 
to  Mr  McGillivray,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  place  of  his  Shelter, 
I  had  Sent  an  Express  to  Bertucat  Informing  him  of  the  Same, 
but  all  To  no  purpose. — Perryman,  Barnett’s  hireling,  &  others, 
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Colleagued  against  us  &  assuring  us  in  the  most  pointed  Terms 
that  Mr.  McGillivray  had  been  obliged  to  flee  the  Nation  to  Save 
his  head — 

The  Indians  (Bowles’s  followers)  hovering  about  us,  at  times 
visiting  us  where  they  allways  met  with  good  treatment,  but  were 
flrmly  of  opinion  that  Mr  McGillivray  &  all  the  members  of  your 
house  were  obstinately  Bent  against  Bowles,  &  were  endeavouring 
to  Keep  away  from  them  great  presents  &  a  Trade  much  lower 
than  you  Can  afford;  From  all  this  my  Talks  to  them  (the  Indians) 
had  a  contrary  effect  to  that  intended  &  I  Considered  it  in  Several 
points  of  view  highly  dangerous  to  rivett  these  Sentiments  of  the 
Indians,  by  doing  any  thing  decisively  against  Bowles,  &  Con¬ 
ceiving  it  the  plan  of  all  Concerned,  to  let  them  Know  by  Course 
of  Time  how  egregiously  they  were  deceived,  &  finding  that  perhaps 
they  would  of  themselves  give  him  up  a  Sacrifice  to  honesty  and 
truth;  I  therefore  Contented  myself  with  taking  their  promise  that 
they  would  not  permit  Bowles  to  Commit  any  devastation  in  the 
Land — I  introduced  these  very  Indians  his  followers  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  officer  here;  they  accepted  the  little  presents  he  had  to 
give  them  and  held  his  hand  as  mutual  friends, — Matters  in  this 
Train  &  Bowles  followed  by  such  men,  all  of  them  Indians  I  made 
myself  indiferent  about  him  till  a  little  more  time  would  Show 
how  far  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  on. 

It  was  the  4th  of  Jany  last  that  old  Moore  brought  me  the 
Inclosed  letter  N  I.  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  writer,  & 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  followed  by  Eight,  Ten  or  more 
Indians,  each  with  his  Rifle  or  Gun  in  his  hand;  There  passed 
betwixt  us  a  good  deal  of  Conversation  he  always  declaring  he 
had  no  inimical  Intention  against  any  one — At  length  he  was  for 
Sending  to  let  the  Commandant  Know  he  wished  to  Speak  with 
him  here,  which  I  told  him  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  as  an 
officer  would  never  leave  his  post  but  by  order  of  his  Superior; 
he  therefore  wrote  to  him,  thereby  giving  the  Commandant  an 
opportunity  of  Laying  hold  of  him  without  noise  or  disturbance. 
Instead  of  which  he  answered  him  through  my  hands,  and  telling 
him  he  Could  not  get  his  letter  explained  at  the  Fort — The  oppor¬ 
tunity  lost  I  wished  to  Know  Guissy’s  Sentiments  and  volunteered 
Seeing  him  to  explain  the  letter  with  the  Substance  of  his  dis¬ 
course  with  me,  but  that  there  might  be  no  after  dispute  about 
the  matter  respecting  my  interpretation.  I  took  down  the  Substance 
of  Bowles’s  Conversation  with  me  &  bid  him  put  his  name  to  it, 
otherwise  I  declined  it,  what  I  desired  him  to  sign  (being  the 
Substance  of  our  discourse)  was  exactly  the  paper  No.  2.  only 
wanting  the  Tittles  &  the  date,  on  which  account  he  wrote  it  him- 
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self  with  that  addition;  I  have  his  holograph  Original  by  me  but 
Can  not  get  at  it  now — This  I  Carried  to  the  Commandant,  ex¬ 
plained  it,  also  Bowles’s  letter,  &  brought  back  his  answer  N  3 — 
From  all  together  you  can  conceive  tho’  his  visits  were  highly 
disagreable  to  me  &  unavoidable,  any  acts  of  violence  on  my  part, 
might  have  been  attended  with  disagreable  Circumstances  to  us 
here  and  the  house  in  General,  as  matters  were  then  viewd  by  our 
friends  on  both  Sides — 

This  went  on  in  this  way,  every  body  Keeping  aloof  as  much 
as  possible,  untill  Henry  Smith  (an  accomplice  in  the  Robbery  & 
ought  to  be  hanged),  brought  us  the  letter  N  4  which  I  answered 
with  a  flat  refusal  of  every  demand  in  it,  at  the  Same  time  Sending 
Some  Rum  &  Provisions  to  Cunningham  who  Smith  Conducted  to 
Bowles’s  camp  &  assured  us  was  a  British  officer  &  would  visit  us 
on  his  way  back — Smith  also  promised  us  to  let  us  Know,  if  Bowles 
or  the  Indians  intended  any  thing  Seriously  against  us — You  know 
Smith  (Barnett’s  hireling)  has  been  long  going  &  Coming  to  the 
House,  bore  a  good  Character,  till  his  life  Saved  by  Ned  Forrester 
at  a  Time  when  he  discorded  with  a  Spaniard  at  this  place — Ned 
had  known  him  for  years,  hence  could  not  Suspect  him  of  such 
Treachery  &  Villainy;  but  So  it  was  Smith  gave  them  all  the 
Information,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  deceive  us,  has  been 
with  the  Robbers  there  three  months  nearly,  &  now  Carrys  with 
him  a  large  Share  of  the  Goods — in  Chastising  these  Vagabond 
Rascals  we  Can  do  nothing  from  this  place, — When  they  Come 
this  way  Since  Bowles’s  absence  they  are  adways  well  guarded  & 
none  friendly  either  white  or  Brown  Come  near  us — I  hope  there¬ 
fore  you’ll  lose  no  time  in  taking  measure  to  Secure  these 
Scoundrels — If  Wellbank  Can  be  got  hold  of  you  would  perhaps 
get  at  the  Bottom  of  all  the  past  Business,  he  having  in  his  charge 
all  Bowles’s  papers, — The  declaration  of  the  whole  gang  will  I 
think  do  away  every  Suspicion  of  equivocation  on  my  part  & 
will  if  they  tell  the  Truth  make  it  appear  that  a  Contrary  Conduct 
might  [have]  [set]  the  Indian  Nation  in  a  Blaze,  the  Blame  of 
which  most  probably  would  have  fallen  on  You  &  Your  house — Be 
assured  also  that  in  all  this  Business  I  have  never  acted  from 
Motives  of  Fear,  but  from  a  Well  grounded  persuasion  that  the 
Indians  wanted  only  a  Slight  pretense  to  make  a  general  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  Nation  when  they  no  doubt  would  have  been  held 
to  it  by  America — The  Backwardness  of  the  Indians  in  this 
decision  in  Some  measure  Justifies  my  opinion  and  that  I  acted 
exactly  in  Conformity  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  Governor  of 
Luisiana  is  perfectly  Clear,  from  the  orders  given  the  two  officers 
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Sent  here  in  the  Schooner  Galza,  which  were  expressly  &  at  all 
events  to  avoid  Shedding  a  drop  of  Indian  Blood — 

You  have  herewith  also  Cunningham’s  deposition,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  did  not  order  an  oath  to  be  administered  to  him,  but  if 
that  would  have  made  any  difference,  we  perhaps  have  it  from 
my  prefacing  the  Business  to  Cunningham,  with  my  Telling  him 
that  when  he  had  declared  all  he  knew  I  would  administer  a  most 
Solemn  Oath  to  him — You  have  also  a  Copy  of  my  Affidavit  Sent 
to  Orleans  with  Cap’n  Evia,  I  retain  another  that  you  may  have  as 
many  Copys  as  are  wanted — Ned  Forrester  is  the  Same  way,  & 
we  are  moreover  at  all  times  ready  To  answer  honnestly  & 
Truely  to  any  questions  that  may  yet  be  thought  in  our  power  to 
Elucidate  the  business  of  the  Robery,  of  the  abettors  &  accomplices 
&ca. 

Signed 

Robert  Leslie 
B 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Leslie 

to  W  Panton  dated  10th  March  with  duplicate  of 

papers  aluded  to  No.  1 — 2 — 3  &  43 

Alexander  McGillivray  to  Wm.  Panton^ 

Little  Tallassie  12th  March  1792 

Dear  Sir 

I  had  amost  disagreeable  Joumay  Coming  up,  the  night  I  left 
little  River  it  began  to  Snow  &  Sleet  &  Continued  two  days  &  then 
to  rain.  So  that  with  high  waters  &  rain  I  had  not  a  dry  thread 
about  me,  &  laying  in  Wet  Clothes  all  the  way  up  it  brought  on 
me  a  Smart  attack  of  the  Rheumatism  which  yet  remains  in  My 
arms — The  Indians  of  this  quarter  are  long  Coming  from  the 
woods — I  heard  lately  from  De  Rousseaux,  who  inclosed  me  one 
of  that  Villain  Bowles’s  letters,  in  which  you  are  declared  a 
traitor  &  proscribed,  &  has  warned  him  from  using  my  name  on 
public  matters  to  the  Indians — It  appears  that  his  chief  view  is 
to  ruin  you  if  possible.  Saying  that  you  are  no  Englishman  but 
a  D.  .d  Spaniard  and  aids  them  in  all  their  private  ill  designs 
against  the  Nation  &  the  English — This  mad  desperado  is  most 
Certainly  Set  on  &  Strongly  abetted  by  Some  enemy  to  you  & 
me,  tho’  lately  he  has  lowered  his  tone  When  Speaking  of  me, 
does  not  wish  to  have  me  Killed,  but  will  be  Contented  to  Chase 
me  away — 

Bowles  has  used  great  art  of  Cunning  to  wean  the  lower 
Indians  from  my  Influence  &  authority  by  reviving  in  the  minds 

8.  The  papers  mentioned  are  not  with  the  letter  in  the  Archivo  Naeional. 
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of  the  factor  &  a  few  others,  of  the  liberal  expences  of  the  English 
Governors  To  them,  Comparing  that  to  the  present  Times,  intend¬ 
ing  thereby  to  make  them  expect  the  Same  indulgences  by  following 
him;  &  to  make  them  your  enemies  he  has  promised  a  trade,  which 
could  not  be  Carried  on  if  you  Imported  Goods  at  60  pCt  less 
than  you  do — These  promises  are  exactly  Calculated  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  weak  &  Credulous  Indian  who  has  Seen  better 
Times,  &  who  of  Course  would  go  lengths  in  expectation  of  re¬ 
enjoyment — 

In  January  most  of  the  Crowd  he  had  led  down  to  the  Coast 
to  receive  his  Goods  on  finding  none  Came  dispersed,  &  none  re¬ 
mained  but  a  gang  of  dissolute  thieves,  who  beginning  to  grow 
Clamorous  at  dissappointment,  &  not  having  hunted  to  purchase 
he  easily  prevailed  on  Such  to  go  one  Step  further  with  him,  & 
in  his  words  To  go  to  the  Store  &  borrow  Some  goods  of  you, 
till  his  own  Came,  where  he  Kept  his  thieves  drunk  every  day, 
even  Perryman  was  astonished  at  the  action,  &  remonstrated 
Smartly,  &  Bowles  chased  him  over  the  river,  as  he  did  his  brother 
a  day  or  two  after — The  vagabond  Chose  his  time  when  most  of 
the  people  were  in  the  woods — 

I  had  a  messenger  from  the  Cowetas  &  Cussitah  Micos,  for 
Instance  &  from  the  Flint  River  people  also;  being  laid  up  I  sent 
the  two  first  such  a  Talk  as  they  never  before  heard  for  their 
neglect,  &  Supineness  in  my  absence  &  wrote  Kennard  &ca.  I 
dispatched  the  mad  Dog  to  the  Cowetas  to  Cause  them  Speedily 
dispatch  partys  to  the  Store  to  Kill,  if  they  Cannot  Seize  the 
arch  Villain,  &  that  I  had  Sent  Spanish  Soldiers  by  Sea  to  retake 
the  Store  &  Seize  Bowles,  &  that  if  any  rash  Indian  lost  his  life 
in  the  affair  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it;  but  to  prevent 
mischief  Some  of  the  Towns  should  directly  push  down  to  See 
the  robber  Secured; — 

I  beg  you  to  make  Known  these  Communications  to  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Baron — As  matters  occur  I  will  write  you — The 
Great  Bulk  of  the  Nation  is  quiet  &  peaceable  pursuing  their 
Hunts,  and  as  all  Countrys  will  have  Some  disorderly  people,  & 
even  Civilized  States  Cannot  at  all  times  Curb  them  effectually 
so  don’t  wonder  that  so  artfull  a  rascall  as  Bowles  is  Can  find 
Some  Congenial  minds  in  a  Savage  Country 
Yours  most  affectionately 

(Signed)  Alex’r  McGillivray 

t  Kings 

Copy  of  a  letter  from 
Alex’r  McGillivray  to  W  Panton 
dated  12th  March  1792 
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Alexander  McGiluvray  to  Wm.  Pantons 

Dear  Sir 

Before  this  reaches  you  I  believe  that  you  will  have  received 
the  pleasing  account  of  Bowles  having  been  Inticed  to  an  Inter¬ 
view  &  being  Seized  by  the  Commandant  at  St  Marks This 
happened  before  the  party  of  the  Cussetaws  &  Cowetas  under 
Milford  had  reached  St  Marks, — De  Rousseau  Informs  that  on 
being  Seized  Bowles  desired  his  red  adherents  to  take  all  the 
Goods  in  the  Store  (which  he  called  the  King’s)  among  them, 
which  Some  have  done  for  as  much  as  they  Can  Carry,  but  if 
the  people  meet  them  they  may  be  prevailed  on  to  return  them — 

The  Americans  have  been  on  their  own  accounts  very  active 
in  pushing  to  overthrow  Bowles,  The  inclosed  paper  will  show  the 
Talk  he  Sent  to  Georgia  last  Winter'^ — It  is  none  of  the  Vagabonds 
Composition,  he  got  all  Such  of  that  nature,  manufactured  in 
Providence  or  England  for  himself — 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  ride  to  the  Rock  Landing 
to  adjust  the  lines  or  limits  between  the  Indians  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  being  Called  upon  by  both  partys — the  Former  are 
afraid  that  the  Americans  will  take  an  advantage  on  account  that 
the  line  was  not  run  last  fall  (owing  to  Bowles’s  advice)  and 
insist  upon  Fresh  Concession,  and  they  declare  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  do  any  thing  without  I  appear  as  the  peace  maker — 
If  the  Guilty  only  Could  be  affected  by  my  refusal,  I  would 
not  move  a  peg,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  upper  Creeks,  and  many 
of  the  lower  were  free  from  the  acts  of  the  D-  d  Vagabonds,  I 
feel  for  them  &  Cant  deny  my  aid  to  the  deserving  &  innocent — 

As  the  mild  weather  has  restored  me  to  the  use  of  my  limbs  I 
propose  Setting  out  about  the  18th  or  20th  next  month;  if  the 
bearer  Can  return  this  length  by  that  Time,  I  beg  you’ll  Send 
me  Some  pocket  money — 

We  have  no  news  here  worth  Troubling  you  with — I  shall 
expect  the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  you  &  am 
Dear  Sir 

With  most  Sincere  Attachment 
yours 

Signed  Alex’r  McGillivray 

Little  Tallassee  27th  March  1792 
duplicate  of  Mr.  McGillivray’s  letter  to  Mr.  Panton 
dated  27th  March  1792 

6.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridu,  leg-  I.  no.  6. 

6.  Panton  seemed  to  think  that  the  method  reflected  itiory  on  those  who 
planned  it.  Cf.  infra.  Panton  to  Carondelet,  March  17,  1792. 

7.  This  does  not  appear. 

[Continued  in  the  September,  19S8  issue.] 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES 
By  Juua  E.  Habn 
II 

Native  Characteristics 

The  African  slavery  introduced  into  Virginia  shortly  after  its 
settlement  spread  to  all  the  Colonies.  Even  the  most  sincere  and 
tender-hearted  philanthropist  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  taking 
a  savage  and  converting  him  into  a  more  or  less  decent  human 
being,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  purchase  that  savage  from  his 
so-called  master.  The  experience  having  been  tried  by  them,  the 
people  of  the  Northern  states  soon  found  that  the  African  Negro 
was  not  adaptable  for  any  branch  of  skilled  labor,  nor  was  the 
extremely  different  climate  adapted  to  the  Negro.  The  very  best 
thing  was  to  get  rid  of  him.  In  fact  it  was  an  economic  necessity 
to  let  him  go.  But  where  did  he  go  and  what  became  of  him? 
It  is  in  the  province  of  those  who  know,  to  answer  that  question. 

All  the  Southern  slave  holding  states  had  rigorous  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  free  or  freed  Negroes  in  their  midst.  There 
were  a  few  Southerners  (when  nearing  the  end  of  their  time), 
who  realized  that  the  ownership  of  slaves  was  undesirable,  and 
set  free  those  who  had  served  them.  One  freed  Negro  among  a 
lot  of  slaves  could  exercise  an  incalculably  bad  influence.  So, 
whatever  did  or  did  not  become  of  the  Northern  freed  Negroes,  it 
is  an  absolute  certainty  that  no  slave-holding  Southern  state 
opened  its  doors  and  welcomed  large  numbers  of  them  under  the 
status  of  a  free  people.  In  the  setting  aside  of  slavery  in  the 
Northern  states,  some  Southerners  saw  the  opportunity  to  increase 
their  slave  holdings.  The  inference  is  plain  that  Negroes  who 
entered  any  of  those  states  did  so  in  diminished  numbers  and 
under  government  surveillance,  or  they  came  in  as  any  other 
property  bought  and  paid  for. 

Violent  agitations  of  the  slavery  question  were  started  over 
the  country,  with  which  this  little  story  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
pages  of  history  have  recorded  the  workings  of  the  whole  matter. 

Canoochee  Backwoods  was  a  typical  backwoods  community. 
The  people  there  owned  no  slaves  nor  did  they  covet  any.  The 
Negro  was  an  outlandish  creature  for  whom  they  had  no  liking. 
Any  Negro  would  have  been  treated  humanely,  even  kindly  by 
them,  but  he  would  have  been  in  the  way.  Canoochee  Backwoods 
was  not  opulent  enough  to  establish  the  slavery  system  within  its 
confines,  and  the  ownership  of  one  or  two  slaves  would  have  been 
unwise.  Requiring  separate  living  quarters,  quite  beyond  the 
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family  circle,  the  Negro  would  not  fit  in  with  the  domestic  scheme. 
Negroes  are  intensely  social;  where  Negroes  were  held  in  family 
groups  and  treated  decently,  as  they  generally  were,  they  were  a 
happy  carefree  people.  The  personal  and  social  condition  of  one 
or  two  Negroes  isolated  from  association  with  their  kind  was 
pitiable.  It  was  like  keeping  a  wild  bird  or  a  wild  animal  in  close 
and  solitary  captivity,  and  seemed  cruel  indeed.  Canoochee  Back- 
woods  had  no  need  for  the  Negro. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  average  backwoodsman  that  he 
liked  to  employ  primitive  methods  in  whatever  he  did.  He  did  not 
take  kindly  to  new-fangled  ways;  he  liked  no  methods  conforming 
to  any  set  rules  other  than  had  been  practiced  by  his  forbears. 
He  pursued  a  straight  line  of  action,  and  when  a  thing  was  done 
he  gave  his  mind  and  body  a  rest,  and  did  not  waste  any  mental 
effort  in  vain  speculations  upon  abstract  subjects.  In  this  he  was 
as  far  from  the  man  of  academic  mind  as  the  poles.  He  translated 
his  thought  into  action. 

The  backwoodsman  was  the  product  of  his  environment, — 
the  seemingly  illimitable  wilderness,  the  vast  unpopulated  expanses, 
leading  on  and  on,  and  beyond.  He  did  not  like  close  confinement 
in  any  way.  It  was  expansion,  freedom  he  desired,  freedom  to 
live  his  life  in  his  own  way,  not  trammeled  or  hampered  by  too 
many  conventions. 

Yet  he  was  a  law-abiding  citizen.  He  paid  his  taxes;  served 
on  the  jury  when  called;  did  his  duty  as  a  citizen  on  the  public 
road  (worked  the  road  or  paid  for  it) ;  voted  at  the  election  for 
his  favorite  candidate;  and  was  ready  to  help  to  the  very  limit 
of  his  ability  and  knowledge  in  an  emergency.  The  backwoodsman 
was  hospitable  to  individual  strangers,  but  held  at  a  distance  any 
“furriners”  who  could  not  give  a  clear  and  understandable  account 
of  themselves.  He  was  clannish  and  did  not  readily  take  strangers 
on  their  face  value;  he  was  easily  suspicious  of  people  he  did  not 
know.  To  those  who  felt  it  worthwhile  to  cultivate  his  confidence 
and  did  secure  his  friendship,  he  was  loyal  to  the  last  ditch. 

He  reckoned  himself  in  manly  attributes  the  equal  of  any 
man.  He  stood  on  his  own  platform,  and  feared  no  man  living  in 
what  he  had  to  say;  but  if  he  thought  it  good  policy  he  could  be 
as  discreet  as  the  sphinx,  and  felt  it  no  hardship  to  ride  all  night 
on  a  secret  errand  of  importance  to  himself  or  his  clan. 

The  main  business  of  the  backwoods  was  farming  and  cattle 
raising.  These  lines  of  work  were  carried  on  after  the  manner  of 
long  ago.  The  traditions  of  the  earlier  settlers  were  rigidly  adhered 
to.  There  may  be  better  methods  practiced  at  the  present  time 
which  were  unknown  then,  but  this  rule  holds  everywhere,  and 
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the  backwoods  fanner  of  that  time  may  have  done  as  well  as  others 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  affairs.  If  he  sometimes  hit  upon  a 
better  way  than  he  had  previously  known,  the  discovery  was  his 
own  and  did  not  come  from  the  schools.  There  were  then  “Country 
Gentleman”  and  “Farm  and  Fireside”  magazines  finding  their  way 
into  the  homes  of  the  farming  people,  but  these  as  yet  had  no 
clientele  in  the  backwoods,  where  there  was  but  little  time  given 
to  reading.  The  backwoods  family  subscribed  to  and  read  the 
nearest  weekly  newspaper,  which  they  sometimes  derisively  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  “Blanktown  Excuse”  because  of  its  poor  quality  in 
every  way,  but  of  which  they  would  not  have  liked  to  be  deprived. 
There  was  no  R.  F.  D.  (Rural  Free  Delivery)  service  then.  Every¬ 
body  had  to  get  the  mail — which  may  not  have  come  oftener  than 
once  a  week — at  the  postoffice.  It  gave  one  a  small  distinction  to 
have  the  newspaper  come  addressed  to  John  Doe,  Esquire,  or  to 
Mrs.  Richard  Roe. 

The  Family  Bible  and  the  yearly  almanac  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  “hall”  (the  front  living  room)  of  every  home.  The 
almanac  was  frequently  consulted  for  weather  predictions  and  for 
notes  on  farming,  and  time  for  planting  the  garden.  One  famous 
old  almanac  had  its  astronomical  calculations  made  by  one  of  the 
early  scientists;  the  name  of  the  almanac  was  “Grier’s  Family 
Almanac”  and  held  the  place  of  honor,  in  name  at  least,  long  after 
the  very  old  Mr.  Grier  had  passed  on. 

The  older  backwoods  people  read  the  Bible  religiously  every 
Sunday,  the  others  less  often,  perhaps.  But  even  then  they  could 
quote  from  the  Bible  certain  things  (aphorisms  and  maxims  for 
living)  which  many  close  students  of  the  sacred  book  have  failed 
to  discover  within  its  pages.  Much  that  was  figurative  they  ac¬ 
cepted  as  literal  in  belief  but  not  in  practice — like  the  injunction 
“If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  the  cheek,  turn  the  other  cheek.” 
Many  good  people  would  have  been  shocked  at  any  other  than  a 
literal  rendering  of  much  that  they  read.  The  Old  Testament 
history  they  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  present.  The  dire  predic¬ 
tions  against  the  wickedness  of  certain  of  the  ancient  Jews  which 
had  been  visited  upon  the  offenders,  and  the  punishment  that 
had  been  borne  by  them  very  long  ago,  were  believed  to  apply 
directly  to  the  people  of  this  time,  were  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
were  “signs  of  the  times”  which  indicated  the  near  approach  of 
the  Millennium. 

Those  good  people  observed  the  Ten  Commandments  as  nearly 
as  they  could  in  their  daily  living.  If  there  were  any  noted  lapse 
it  was  in  the  Third,  but  that  was  a  very  general  lapse.  There  was 
at  that  time  much  profanity  among  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  even 
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among  men  in  high  station.  Perhaps  the  way  to  account  for  it  is, 
that  in  times  of  great  stress  and  storm  they  had  called  upon  the 
Almighty  for  help  and  it  had  been  given  them.  They  realized  that 
this  was  the  one  sure  hope  in  time  of  trouble.  The  God  of  their 
fathers  had  never  failed  them.  To  that  one  familiar  source  of 
succor  they  had  resorted.  Perhaps  from  this  familiarity  had  come 
an  easy  form  of  speech  which  had  developed  into  irreverence  that 
had  spread,  and  with  the  spreading  the  irreverence  had  grown  into 
gross  and  general  proportions.  By  instinct  the  backwoodsman  was 
reverent.  He  lived  close  to  nature  and  it  made  him  reverent. 

Because  of  their  outdoor  life  and  their  work  with  the  cattle 
and  the  calling  of  the  dogs,  the  men  were  loud-voiced  and  clear 
of  speech;  but  the  women  were  very  gentle  in  manner  and  low¬ 
voiced  in  a  drawling  musical  way.  Many  of  them  bore  beautiful 
names,  drawn  from  the  classics  and  from  early  British  poetry, 
which  had  been  handed  down  thru  many  generations.  Family 
names  too,  indicated  British  origin.  Many  legends,  old  ballads  and 
traditions  held  their  place  in  family  recitals.  Ballads  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  and  ballads  of  the  old  Border  Warfare,  were  still 
sung  to  the  same  old  tunes.  Many  old  expressions  and  old  sayings 
could  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  many  super¬ 
stitions  also.  Speaking  of  superstitions,  not  all  the  beliefs  so 
classed  were  anything  more  than  scientific  facts  for  which  no¬ 
body  could  give  any  reason.  Many  of  the  older  men  had  lived 
very  close  to  nature  all  their  lives,  had  observed  her  moods  and 
variations  and  had  learned  many  of  her  secrets.  They  had  ob¬ 
served  the  moon’s  phases,  the  influence  of  moonlight  as  well  as 
sunlight  upon  growing  plants.  The  moon  ruled  the  tides,  why  may 
it  not  influence  other  natural  phenomena,  and  in  large  measure 
determine  the  time  for  planting  certain  crops? 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  life  of  the  backwoods,  while  uneventful 
held  the  charm  of  serenity  and  quiet  contentment  for  its  people,  a 
permanence  of  family  life  that  is  not  so  much  known  at  this  day. 
Many  a  backwoods  home  has  thrown  its  stabilizing  influence 
around  its  children  in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  and  has 
sent  forth  its  sons  and  daughters  who  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  finest  citizens  of  the  land — men  and  women  who  have  not  been 
ashamed  of  their  backwoods  origin. 

The  boys  had  their  outdoor  interests  dear  to  the  heart  of  any 
boy.  They  learned  to  ride  from  the  time  they  could  sit  upon  a 
horse;  at  eight  and  ten  they  had  bird  traps  which  they  set  in  the 
field  when  the  crops  were  off.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  so  plentiful 
there  were  no  legal  restrictions  as  to  decoying,  trapping  or  shooting 
other  than  those  founded  upon  ethical  principles  as  to  the  seasons 
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and  times  for  such  pursuits.  The  bird  traps  were  made  of  sticks, 
usually  pieces  of  shingle  tied  together  with  strong  cord.  The  sticks 
were  placed  one  upon  another  in  criss-cross  fashion  and  were  built 
up  so  that  the  trap  would  be  a  few  inches  higher  in  the  middle 
and  large  enough  for  two  birds.  The  trap  being  strongly  bound 
with  cord,  was  then  set  upon  the  smooth  ground  and  the  “setters” 
placed.  These  were  three  sticks,  one  to  hold  up  the  trap,  the  other 
two  at  the  slightest  touch  would  throw  the  trap  to  catch  the  un¬ 
wary  bird  that  had  entered  under  it  for  the  grain  sprinkled  there. 

Usually  at  twelve  the  boy  was  given  a  small  shotgun  with  which 
he  soon  learned  to  shoot  birds  and  small  game.  When  he  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen  he  could  go  with  his  father  and  other  men  on 
their  hunting  trips.  It  was  the  ambition  of  every  boy  to  bring 
down  some  specimen  of  big  game.  If  he  did,  and  the  game  was  a 
deer,  the  antlers  were  hung  up  in  the  hall  as  a  permanent  trophy 
of  his  skill. 

The  children  were  given  their  animal  pets.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  a  hen  and  chickens.  In  that  case  it  might  be  necessary 
when  the  chickens  were  weaned,  to  cut  the  end  of  the  small  toe 
for  identification.  It  would  not  do  to  clip  the  long  central  toe 
nail,  that  was  what  the  chicken  used  in  scratching  for  its  living, 
but  the  tip  of  the  small  toe  was  all  right.  Now  the  rule  is  to 
band  the  leg  of  the  chicken  for  identification.  Little  children 
nursed  puppies  and  puny  pigs.  When  they  did  not  die — which 
the  pesky  things  frequently  did  in  spite  of  the  care  given — and 
they  reached  adult  age,  they  brought  much  pleasure  to  the  children. 

Girls  early  learned  to  spin  and  sew  and  knit.  They  were  often 
married  in  their  middle  ’teens,  so  the  girls  usually  started  at  ten 
or  twelve  to  furnish  their  hope  chest.  Of  course,  you  know  what 
a  “hope  chest”  is;  it  is  something  every  woman  knows  about  and 
cherishes.  It  is  a  chest  or  trunk  containing  things — stable  and  bed 
linen,  pieces  of  “fancy  work”  and  fine  needle  craft,  which  the  girl 
will  need  in  her  home  after  she  is  married.  Her  women  friends 
often  add  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  pretty  things.  At  one  time 
the  girl  had  to  begin  early  to  make  her  patchwork  quilts  and  to 
spin  for  the  articles  she  would  need,  hence  the  name  “spinster” 
applied  to  an  unmarried  woman. 

In  these  modem  days  when  styles  and  fashions  change  so  often 
few  girls  try  really  to  fill  a  hope  chest;  instead,  her  friends  give 
the  engaged  girl  approaching  her  marriage,  “showers”  or  parties, 
and  literally  shower  her  with  gifts.  The  bridegroom’s  friends  also 
contribute  to  the  showers  as  well  as  to  the  wedding  proper;  and 
since  “All  the  world  loves  a  lover,”  every  friend  and  invited  guest 
feels  obliged  from  sentiment  to  make  as  beautiful  and  appropriate 
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gift  as  possible.  Customs  change  as  much  for  the  times  as  for 
the  different  grades  of  society.  The  backwoods  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  were  as  sincere  and  kindly  as  any  in  their  friendship  for 
their  young  people. 

The  farmer’s  girls  were  often  assisted  by  their  family  in  some 
enterprise  that  would  bring  them  spending  money.  Perhaps  they 
raised  spring  chickens  for  the  city  market,  or  turkeys  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  or  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  trade.  The  girl  may  have 
been  given  a  cow  of  her  own. 

The  children  were  the  most  interesting  feature  in  any  back- 
woods  home.  They  showed  the  effect  of  their  wholesome  outdoor 
living  in  robust  health  and  a  usually  happy  disposition.  Every 
family  could  boast  of  from  five  to  ten  or  even  more  boys  and 
girls;  and  each  child  bom  into  the  family  was  welcomed  as  a 
heritage  from  the  Lord,  and  they  grew  up  in  that  happy  atmos¬ 
phere.  Family  devotion  and  clan  loyalty  were  marked  character¬ 
istics  of  the  backwoods  people.  There  was  sometimes  a  feud  be¬ 
tween  unrelated  families,  but  never  any  such  thing  within  one’s 
own  family. 

The  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  found  imperative  by  the 
early  settlers  had  been  established  and  passed  on  down  to  their 
children.  But  the  regular  fixed  habits  of  work  that  were  known 
by  the  backwoods  families  were  not  really  so  rigid  as  to  impose 
hardships  on  the  children  in  any  well  regulated  home.  The  parents 
themselves  lived  up  to  the  belief  that  “All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.”  This  easy  philosophy  so  ruled  their  lives  that 
almost  any  farmer  or  his  wife  would  willingly  set  aside  a  piece  of 
work  to  have  a  little  impromptu  picnic  or  to  go  to  visit  some  of 
their  kinsfolk  or  neighbors.  This  rule  was  followed  by  the  best 
of  them. 

Truly  there  were  some  in  the  neighborhood  who  were  lazy 
and  shiftless,  pretending  to  trust  to  the  claim  of  luck  to  hide  their 
short-comings.  If  Farmer  B  had  an  exceptionally  good  crop  be¬ 
cause  he  had  worked  toward  that  result  when  the  lazy  man  was 
sleeping  or  loafing,  the  lazy  fellow  declared  that  Farmer  B  had 
extra  fine  luck  in  whatever  he  did.  When  Mrs.  B  had  a  fine  garden 
and  a  flock  of  chickens  that  she  was  bringing  to  a  profitable 
marketable  standard  by  close  and  unremitting  care  and  labor, 
the  shiftless,  lazy  woman  whined  that  she  herself  never  had  any 
luck  in  anything,  seeming  to  forget  that  she  had  not  done  anj’thinj; 
to  deserve  any  especially  good  luck.  For  that  reason  Mrs.  B  be¬ 
cause  of  her  extremely  good  luck  was  expected  to  furnish  the  other 
woman’s  family  with  “greens”  and  other  things  which  the  woman 
could  easily  have  cultivated  at  home. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  inter¬ 
dependence  in  which  they  had  grown  up,  thru  the  necessities  of 
living,  that  made  the  members  of  the  average  household  so  kindly 
thoughtful  of  each  other.  The  father  was  the  head  of  the  house, 
the  mother  came  next  in  authority;  the  father  dealt  with  the 
sterner  matters,  the  real  business  and  government,  the  mother 
with  the  softer  side,  to  whom  the  children  went  when  they  wanted 
a  certain  sort  of  sympathy  which  could  not  be  described,  but  which 
mother  knew  all  about. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  large  families  there  would  be  cases 
of  discipline  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  father.  In  these  the  mother 
rarely  interfered,  except  in  private;  to  have  done  so  openly  would 
only  have  made  matters  worse,  beside  being  wrong  in  principle. 
If  the  father  lost  control  of  himself,  or  was  unjust  or  cruel, 
the  mother  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  herself  would  interfere  in 
behalf  of  her  own  child.  Family  discipline  was  rigorous  in  those 
days.  It  was  allied  to  the  religion  which  some  people  held  and 
which  bore  traces  of  the  gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Instead  of 
regarding  punishment  as  a  restraining  influence  against  wrong¬ 
doing,  there  were  many  individuals  of  that  time  who  believed  that 
punishment — which  meant  some  sort  of  personal  infliction — was  a 
just  and  righteous  thing  in  itself,  to  be  dealt  out  to  offenders  for 
the  slightest  infraction  of  what  was  often  an  arbitrary  ruling  of 
some  one  or  more  persons  in  authority. 

There  were  parents  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  authority  over 
their  children.  Much  of  this  proceeded  from  pure  narrow-minded 
ignorance,  and  as  men  became  more  enlightened  discipline  became 
milder.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
in  the  other  direction,  and  that  there  is  but  little  parental  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  homes  of  today.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  but  is  not  the 
present  condition  a  reaction  from  that  earlier  time?  Laxity  on 
the  part  of  parents  has  taken  the  place  of  that  old  severity.  There 
is  a  wise  and  happy  medium  by  which  children  may  be  protected 
i^ainst  their  own  weakness  and  inexperience — guided  not  driven — 
and  left  in  possession  of  their  own  souls. 

In  Canoochee  Backwoods  there  were  few  if  any  domestic 
tyrants.  If  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  and  reasonable 
governor  of  his  family  became  habitually  harsh  and  cruel  to  his 
wife  and  children,  he  was  made  to  feel  the  disapproval  of  the 
entire  community.  It  was  extremely  rare  that  any  disintegration 
of  the  family  occurred.  The  backwoods  woman  had  been  trained 
both  by  the  traditions  of  her  family  and  the  outer  circumstances 
of  her  life  to  endure.  Because  of  this  and  her  pride  and  shrinking 
from  making  her  unfortunate  family  life  a  matter  of  common 
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knowledge,  she  often  endured  what  no  self-respecting  wife  is  now 
expected  or  encouraged  to  endure  in  silence  and  tears. 

In  the  same  way  a  good  man  may  have  made  an  unfortunate 
marriage,  but  he  usually  made  the  best  of  it.  He  may  many  times 
have  been  embarrassed  by  the  idleness  of  his  wife  and  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  her  so-called  housekeeping.  Often  that  man  was  good- 
natured,  a  pleasant,  happy  sort  of  fellow.  If  so,  he  really  had 
the  best  of  it.  His  friendliness  and  good  nature  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  bridged  over  many  an  embarrasing  situation.  His  genial 
philosophy  was  contagious.  Neighbors  were  attracted  toward  him. 
Tho  the  dinner  may  have  been  badly  cooked,  the  rooms  disorderly, 
the  children  not  so  clean  as  they  should  have  been,  he  was  too 
loyal  to  his  wife  and  family  to  appear  to  notice.  Perhaps  he 
would  excuse  himself  to  a  visitor  for  a  short  interval  when  he  saw 
the  smallest  child  approaching,  and  take  the  child  aside  and 
surreptitiously  wash  face  and  hands,  hastily  slip  on  a  clean  dress 
if  one  could  possibly  be  found;  then  the  baby  child  (with  or  with¬ 
out  a  clean  dress)  was  presented  by  the  father  with  a  proud,  “Isn’t 
he  a  fine  fellow?’’  A  man  or  woman  with  such  a  nature  is  a 
blessing  to  know. 

[Continued  in  the  September,  1938  issue.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

Sergeant  S.  L.  Hutcherson,  member  of  the  Greene  Co. 
Volunteers,  44th  Georgia  Regiment,  died  at  Richmond,  August  1st 
of  Typhoid  Fever,  after  a  long  and  protracted  illness. 

He  bore  his  illness  with  patience  and  resignation  like  a  Christian 
hero,  as  well  as  a  true  Patriot,  contending  for  the  rights  of  his 
country,  with  no  relative  near  to  mark  his  last  moments  and  wipe 
the  cold  sweat  of  death  from  his  marble  brow.  At  the  call  of  his 
country  he  left  the  comforts  of  home,  a  young  and  loving  com¬ 
panion,  and  his  numerous  friends,  to  take  his  place  with  his  com¬ 
rades  in  arms,  in  the  contest  for  liberty  and  independence.  No 
one  was  more  loved  and  esteemed  by  his  companions  in  arms,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  than  the  deceased;  and  they  drop  the 
tear  of  sorrow  with  those  of  his  loving  companions  and  numerous 
friends  in  mourning  his  loss.  Truly  death  loves  a  shining  mark. 

Lieut.  Wm.  a.  Rowland, 

Greene  Co.  Volunteers. 


Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  14,  1862. 
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Died  on  Sunday,  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  John 
Hyde,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Hyde  &  Robbe,  in  this  city.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  favorably  known  in  Augusta  as  an  enterprising  mechanic  and 
a  kind  hearted  citizen.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  Captain  Whiteford  Russell’s  Mounted  Rangers.  Lieut.  Platt, 
a  member  of  the  same  Company,  and  who  brought  up  the  sad 
account  of  his  death,  spoke  of  his  conduct  as  a  soldier  in  the  highest 
terms,  saying  “His  deportment  in  camp,  in  the  hospitals,  and 
everywhere  where  duty  called  him  was  such  as  to  win  the  esteem 
of  all  who  saw  or  heard  him.” 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  14,  1862. 

Obituary 

Lovick  P.  Dozier  was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  5th  Feb. 
1838,  joined  the  Methodist  E  Church,  Sept.  14th,  1848,  and 
professed  religion  at  a  protracted  camp-meeting,  held  at  Fountain 
by  Rev.  A.  Turner  and  others. 

Lovick  was  a  dutiful  loving  and  obedient  child  to  his  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters — none  more  kind  to  mother  and  sisters. 
As  a  Christian,  his  life  was  orderly,  having  upon  different  oc- 
cassions  shouted  the  praises  of  God  since  he  made  a  profession. 
He  lived  and  died  an  acceptable  member,  leaving  to  mourn  his  loss 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  of  mothers;  a  devoted 
father,  around  whose  neck,  at  the  last  parting,  he  clung  with  the 
deepest  affection,  and  three  sisters  and  three  brothers.  The  trial 
was  great  to  the  father,  mother  and  sisters,  but  he  felt  that  he 
must  go,  as  did  three  other  brothers,  in  defense  of  his  country. 
He  volunteered  last  winter  in  Capt.  Hall’s  company  of  Warrenton. 
He  weighed  the  matter  well  before  leaving,  fully  understanding 
the  duties  and  dangers  incident  to  the  soldier’s  life.  He  left  with 
the  determination  to  do  his  duty,  and  Lieut.  Brinkley,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  company  in  the  Manassas  battle,  near  Centreville,  in 
which  he  fell,  kindly  wrote  his  father  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  service,  and  the  best  in  the  regiment;  in  every 
fight  or  skirmish  he  acted  bravely  and  gallantly;  that  he  fell  at  his 
post  fighting  the  enemy,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  them;  that  his 
loss  would  be  deeply  felt.  He  fell  on  the  battle  field,  August  30th, 
1862.  He  was  shot  through  the  left  lung,  lay  on  the  battle  field 
all  night,  carried  to  the  Hospital  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  on  the  31st, 
and  died  Sept.  1st,  suffering  a  great  deal.  He  died  very  happy. 
He  was  asked,  a  short  time  before  dying,  by  a  female  friend,  who 
had  kindly  administered  to  his  every  want,  and  like  a  ministering 
angel  was  watching  around  his  dying  couch,  what  she  should  say 
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to  his  parents  and  friends;  his  last  words  were,  “give  my  love  to 
them,  tell  them  all  is  well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  I  know  they 
are  praying  for  me.”  Consoling  message  this,  and  a  bright  evidence 
of  his  acceptance  with  the  Father.  May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
afford  such  comfort  and  grace  to  the  hearts  stricken  parents  as 
will  resign  them  in  their  sad  affliction  to  this  mysterious  Providence, 
until  they  shall  meet  their  loved  one  around  the  throne  in  Heaven, 
and  with  their  commingled  voices  shout  the  praises  of  God 
through  all  eternity. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  October  21,  1862. 
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’Ware  Sherman.  A  Journal  of  Three  Months’  Personal  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Joseph  LeConte. 
With  an  Introductory  Reminiscence  by  His  Daughter  Caroline 
LeConte.  (Berkeley,  Calif.:  University  of  California  Press,  1937. 
Pp.  xxxii,  146.  Illustrations.  $1.50.) 

Joseph  LeConte  was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  first  taught  there.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  College  of  South  Carolina  (now  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina),  where  he  was  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  became  associated  with  the 
Confederate  Government  in  the  Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau,  with 
his  laboratory  in  the  college.  When  Sherman  in  his  march  across 
Georgia  reached  the  coast,  LeConte  became  greatly  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  his  kinsmen  still  remaining  in  Liberty  County 
on  the  old  plantation.  In  December,  1864  he  set  out  on  a  trip  of 
rescue.  It  is  with  this  trip  that  most  of  the  present  journal  is  con¬ 
cerned.  LeConte  first  went  to  Charleston,  from  Columbia  where 
he  resided,  with  the  expectation  of  boarding  the  train  to  Savannah. 
On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  he  found  the  railroad  broken, 
and  the  necessity  now  confronted  him  of  returning  and  going  by 
way  of  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Thomasville — it  seemed  to  take  on 
the  proportions  of  a  trip  half  way  round  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  around  the  thirty  or  forty  miles  that  lay  between  the 
Liberty  County  plantation  and  Savannah. 

This  journal  is  an  intensely  absorbing  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  experiences  of  LeConte.  He  saw  at  first  hand  the  excesses  of 
Sherman’s  soldiers  and  bummers.  He  gives  pathetic  proof  of  the 
wanton  destruction  of  livestock  and  barnyard  fowls,  the  theft  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  the  destruction  of  homes.  He  had  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  but  he  reached  Columbia  with  his  kindred 
whom  he  brought  out.  When  Sherman  approached  Columbia, 
LeConte  set  out  again  to  make  his  escape,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  journal  concerns  his  experiences  of  this  trip.  Again  he  noted 
the  destructions  of  the  invaders,  and  again  he  had  his  narrow 
escapes — but  the  wagon  containing  his  valuable  papers  and  notes 
was  captured  and  burned. 

Through  this  whole  journal  there  is  nothing  of  bitterness. 
Humorous  situations  are  recounted  relieving  the  terrible  story, 
and  especially  clever  and  interesting  in  relieving  the  strain  are  a 
number  of  pen  drawings  of  characters  and  scenes.  Just  as  the 
journal  was  not  written  in  bitterness,  when  it  must  have  been  hard 
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to  divest  one’s  self  of  it,  so  the  book  is  not  published  with  any  idea 
of  reviving  it — as  witness  the  flippant  title  ’Ware  Sherman.  Both 
the  daughter  and  the  press  should  be  thanked  for  bringing  out  this 
attractive  little  volume. 

William  G.  Broumlow.  Fighting  Parson  of  the  Southern  High¬ 
lands.  By  E.  Merton  Coulter.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  xiv,  432.  Illustrations.  |3.50.) 

We  love  the  story  of  the  military  struggle  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Somehow,  more  than  in  other  wars,  there  was  so 
much  heroism  that  we  still  think  with  pride  of  the  veterans  who 
fought  on  both  sides,  good  soldiers  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  who 
showed  their  mettle  on  fields  that  rank  with  Jena  and  Wagram, 
with  Austerlitz  and  Marengo. 

However,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  struggle  less  entertain¬ 
ing  but  just  as  important.  Dr.  E.  Merton  Coulter’s  William  G. 
Broumlow  is  the  final  biography,  we  feel,  of  a  figure  who  symbo¬ 
lized  one  aspect  of  the  Civil  War — a  contentious  Tennessee  parson 
who  opposed  secession  and  the  Confederacy,  lived  through  the 
Civil  War  as  the  fanatic  hero  of  the  Tennessee  Unionists,  to  become 
its  Reconstruction  governor.  An  apprentice  carpenter,  he  took  a 
year  of  formal  schooling  and  became  a  circuit  rider  defending 
Methodism  against  the  other  misguided  sects,  then  a  rabid 
journalist  who  shifted  from  religion  to  politics.  As  the  War  opened, 
he  spoke  for  the  Unionists  against  the  Confederate  sympathizers, 
left  the  state  when  these  views  could  no  longer  be  expressed,  and 
toured  the  North  as  a  special  lecturer,  telling  to  large  crowds  what 
he  wrote  in  his  popular  book.  Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and 
Decline  of  Secession:  with  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventure 
Among  the  Rebels.  He  came  back  with  Burnside’s  army,  revived 
his  paper  to  lambast  the  rebels,  served  as  governor  and  Federal 
senator. 

Dr.  Coulter  has  organized  his  material  well  into  a  final  picture 
of  a  narrow-minded  religious  fanatic  who  turned  to  the  cheapest 
kind  of  partisan  wrangling  and  bickering.  Even  though  one  wishes 
to  read  about  “the  noble  soldiers,’’  still  Brownlow  was  worth  an 
army  brigade  in  disrupting  Southern  strength  in  Tennessee.  The 
book  is  more  than  a  biography,  for  Dr.  Coulter  describes  the  social 
and  economic  and  political  features  of  a  whole  section  during  a 
decade — ^the  mountainous  section  along  the  Smoky  Mountains 
where  Brownlow  held  his  power.  One  county  sent  more  troops  into 
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the  Federal  army  than  any  other  Southern  Congressional  district, 
and  even  now  the  pension  lists  run  high.  This  state,  you  remember, 
gave  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Union  and  to  Reconstruction. 

Specialists  in  the  Civil  War  or  Southern  history  cannot  ignore 
this  book,  a  new  and  full  chapter  in  the  story  of  Tennessee,  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  South.  Readers  acquainted  with  Dr.  Coulter’s 
work  will  find  another  carefully  written  book;  and  readers  who 
like  non-fiction  will  find  more  than  a  dry  historical  treatment,  will 
find  the  story  of  a  strong  individual  amid  tumultuous  times. 

William  Tate, 
University  of  Georgia. 

Winfield  Scott.  The  Soldier  and  the  Man.  By  Charles  Winslow 
Elliott.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xxii,  817. 
Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

The  career  of  Winfield  Scott  was  remarkable.  For  length  of 
public  service  and  variety  it  is  probably  unequalled  in  American 
history.  Scott  participated  in  two  major  wars  and  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  third,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Civil  War;  he  conducted  three  Indian  wars,  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  the  Seminole  War,  and  the  Creek  War;  and  he  acted  as 
diplomat  and  pacificator  in  two  serious  disturbances,  the  Canadian 
Rebellion  of  1837  and  the  Aroostook  War.  In  addition  to  his 
services  as  a  soldier  and  a  peacemaker,  he  gave  expression  to  his 
political  ambitions  by  seeking  the  Whig  nomination  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  on  various  occasions  and  receiving  it  in  1852. 

Scott  was  ambtious  and  jealous  of  his  prerogatives.  He  seems 
never  to  have  been  free  from  some  controversy.  He  was  a  good 
hater,  but  he  was  quick  to  forget  when  proper  amends  were 
made.  He  was  a  staunch  Unionist  from  the  days  of  Nullification 
on  down  through  the  Secession  movement  and  the  war.  His  stern 
opposition  to  the  Confederacy  was  undoubtedly  greatly  helped 
by  his  intense  dislike  for  Jefferson  Davis. 

Such  is  the  briefest  glimpse  of  the  man  whom  Major  Elliott 
has  here  portrayed  with  skill  and  understanding.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  anybody  could  hereafter  find  reason  to  re-write  the  life 
of  Scott.  Major  Elliott  has  combed  the  voluminous  records  of 
the  General’s  life  and  has  levied  on  the  mass  of  correspondence 
in  the  War  Department,  never  heretofore  used  by  those  who  have 
pursued  Scott.  Major  Elliott  writes  in  a  clear  readable  style,  not 
too  detached  and  yet  not  too  opinionated. 
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Divided  We  Stand.  The  Crisis  of  a  Frontierless  Democracy. 
By  Walter  Prescott  Webb.  (New  York;  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc., 
1937.  Pp.  X,  239.  $2.50.) 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  book  based  on  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  past  few  generations  of  American  history  and  on  a 
clever  sizing  up  of  the  immediate  past  and  of  the  present.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Webb,  the  North  through  conscious  favoritism 
of  the  Federal  government  has  come  to  control  about  90%  of  the 
nation’s  wealth.  This  favoritism  has  come  about  through  high 
tariff  laws,  through  pensions  to  Federal  soldiers,  and  through 
patents.  Since  most  of  the  machines  are  held  by  Northerners,  the 
royalties  which  come  from  patents  covering  them  goes  into  North¬ 
ern  pockets.  In  fact  Professor  Webb  holds  that  wherever  there 
has  developed  a  business  of  much  importance  it  has  come  under 
the  control  of  the  North — hence,  he  sees  everything  in  chains 
where  formerly  were  independent  units.  It  is  a  dark  picture  of 
the  business  structure  of  the  United  States — dark  for  the  small 
business  man.  And  dark  as  a  whole  for  the  South  and  the  West, 
for  these  two  sections  are  held  shackled  to  the  North.  It  is  worse 
than  feudalism,  for  the  feudal  lords  owed  protection  to  the 
vassals;  but  the  great  corporations,  the  villians  in  this  book,  have 
all  the  privileges  but  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  petty  govern¬ 
ments. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Professor  Webb  is  not  entirely 
sure  in  his  own  mind,  and  even  after  “a  more  hopeful  outlook” 
was  suggested  into  some  of  his  pages,  he  accepted  the  judgment 
but  without  sharing  any  optomism.  The  author  is  a  New  Dealer, 
but  not  without  reservations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Webb  is  a  clever  writer  and  he  has  written  with  great 
plausibility.  But  he  practically  admits  that  he  is  calling  attention 
in  this  book  to  a  situation  without  being  able  to  offer  much  of  a 
remedy. 

Dixie  After  the  War.  By  Myrta  Lockett  Avary.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937.  Pp.  435.  Illustrations,  $3.00.) 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1906.  It  attracted  much 
attention,  ran  its  inevitable  course  of  going  out  of  print,  and 
then  developed  into  a  scarce  item.  The  increased  interest  that 
has  arisen  in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction, 
which  followed,  has  led  the  publishers  to  issue  a  reprint.  The 
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present  volume  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  older  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  chapter  I,  which  is  now  omitted  as  being 
inappropriate,  and  the  inclusion  of  real  names  in  some  instances, 
which  in  the  original  edition  could  not  well  be  given. 

Mrs.  Avary’s  book  has  long  been  a  classic  on  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  in  the  South.  It  was  written  by  a  person  who  lived 
through  the  times,  who  saw  much  of  what  she  writes  about,  and 
who  travelled  widely  over  the  South  to  interview  those  who  saw 
or  knew  more  intimately  what  she  had  not  seen.  At  times  the 
book  brings  most  severe  indictments  against  the  despoilers,  but 
it  is  mostly  a  book  of  fact  rather  than  opinion,  and  so,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  no  more  harsh  than  established  truth.  As  it  is  a 
book  not  based  on  research  so  much  as  upon  experience,  it  lacks 
some  of  the  balance  the  former  would  give  it,  and  has  some  of 
the  inadequacy  the  latter  brings.  In  making  this  book  available 
to  a  new  generation,  the  publishers  deserve  the  praise  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

The  Road  to  Reunion,  1865-1900.  By  Paul  H.  Buck,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  at  Harvard  University.  ( Boston :  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xiv,  320.  $3.25.) 

It  requires  not  only  historical  skill  but  a  good  sized  amount 
of  that  milk  of  human  kindness  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  sentiment ; 
yet  Professor  Buck  has  done  it  with  success  in  his  account  of  how 
the  North  and  the  South  gradually  forgot  their  sectional  hatred. 
And  he  correctly  remarks  at  the  good  fortune  of  our  country’s 
having  lived  down  this  unpleasantness  within  one  generation — 
thus,  preventing  that  hatred  passing  on  to  another  generation  which 
knew  not  its  causes.  Inherited  hatreds  never  die,  as  witness  the 
fact  that  an  Irishman  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  Cromwell 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  any  day. 

Professor  Buck  has  attacked  his  problem  from  many  angles  and 
has  shown  how  reconciliation  came  through  politics,  economic  de¬ 
velopments,  literary  productions,  agreement  on  the  negro  problem, 
and  veteran  agreement  and  forgiveness.  With  a  broad  sympathy 
for  both  sections  of  a  now  united  country,  the  author  has  shown 
the  significance  of  many  happenings  through  thirty-five  years  of 
national  growth.  Needless  to  say  that  this  book  has  been  written 
from  informaton  got  from  a  great  mass  of  sources,  newspapers, 
periodical  works,  pamphlets,  contemporary  books,  and  manuscripts. 
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Lawson’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  By  John  Lawson.  (London, 
1714.  Reprinted,  Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie,  1937.  Pp.  xxxii, 
259.  Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  this  rare  book  on  North  Carolina  has 
been  republished.  The  first  edition  of  Lawson’s  history  appeared 
in  London  in  1709,  and  this  reprint  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original 
in  modern  form.  Not  a  great  deal  is  known  of  Lawson.  He  was 
surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina  for  some  years  and  he  took 
occasion  to  do  much  travelling.  This  propensity  to  travel  led  him 
to  his  end,  for  it  was  while  on  a  trip  in  1711  among  the  Tuscaroras 
that  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  hostile  savages.  A  short 
biographical  sketch  of  Lawson,  what  little  is  known  of  him,  is 
added  to  this  work  by  the  editor  Frances  Latham  Harriss. 

This  work  is  not  a  formal  history;  in  fact  it  partakes  more  of 
a  travel  book.  Lawson  begins  his  account  by  describing  a  journey 
he  made  from  Charleston  up  the  coast  to  the  Santee  and  thence 
up  this  stream  into  North  Carolina  (a  name  at  that  time  given 
to  the  upper  part  of  Carolina),  hitting  the  present  state  about 
where  the  Catawba  passes  out  and  going  thence  through  Hillsboro 
eastward  to  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast.  He  was  a  close 
observer  of  the  Indians  and  their  customs.  He  was  much  interested 
in  the  trees,  the  wild  animals,  the  insects,  and  all  that  made  up 
the  country  through  which  he  passed.  He  records  all  this  in  his 
account  of  this  trip.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina,  mostly  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  and  an 
account  of  the  Indians,  going  into  their  ways  of  life  beyond  what 
he  had  written  in  the  journal  of  his  trip.  Lawson  wrote  with  a 
sprightliness  and  vigor  that  makes  the  reading  of  the  work  a 
pleasure. 

A  History  of  American  History.  By  Michael  Kraus.  (New  York: 
Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1937.  Pp.  x,  607.  $3.75.) 

Professor  Kraus  has  undergone  a  great  deal  of  labor,  not  with¬ 
out  commendable  results,  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  It  is 
a  book  that  has  long  been  badly  needed.  Professor  Bassett  in  his 
Middle  Group  of  American  Historians  touched  only  a  few  of  the 
older  writers  and  showed  the  way  to  write  a  much  more  inclusive 
account.  Professor  Kraus  has  done  a  fairly  complete  work,  some¬ 
times  almost  too  complete  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Hundreds  of 
American  historians  here  find  their  place  with  a  short  appreciation 
of  their  principal  writings,  from  the  earliest  to  the  very  latest. 
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As  the  author  comes  down  toward  the  present,  he  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  keep  from  making  his  book  a  catalogue — a  list  rather 
than  an  interpretation.  The  book  suffers  somewhat  throughout 
from  the  lack  of  interpretation  of  broad  movements  in  American 
history  writing.  But  this  feature  must  come  only  after  a  great  deal 
more  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  the  History  of  American  History. 
As  a  pioneer  work  in  the  field,  this  book  deserves  that  praise  as 
well  as  chairty  that  should  come  to  trail-blazers. 

A  Check-List  and  Finding-List  of  Charleston  Periodicals, 
1732-1864.  By  William  Stanley  Hoole.  (Durham:  Duke  University, 
1936.  Pp.  xii,  84.) 

Charleston,  sometimes  referred  to  as  “a  graveyard  for  maga¬ 
zines,”  saw  many  magazines  arise  only  to  pass  speedily  out  of 
existence.  The  average*  life  of  the  literary  magazines  was  slightly 
over  two  years;  the  religious  and  medical  journals  were  able  to 
survive  longer.  The  fact  that  Charleston  was  the  seat  for  so  many 
magazines  bespeaks  the  culture  of  the  city.  The  failures  may  be 
laid  to  many  causes,  most  of  which  being  rather  common  to  the 
South.  The  isolation  of  Charleston  had  much  to  do  with  it.  In  this 
work.  Dr.  Hoole  has  listed  the  magazines  under  consideration,  has 
indicated  such  informations  as  editors,  printers,  format,  price, 
nature  of  contents,  and  has  indicated  the  location  of  files  today 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  find  them.  Needless  to  say  that  this  work 
is  of  great  value  for  all  people  interested  in  Southern  history  and 
literature. 

Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
North  America.  Edited  by  Leo  Francis  Stock.  Volume  IV,  1728- 
1839.  (Washington:  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1937. 
Pp.  xxviii,  888.) 

This  is  a  valuable  work  for  American  scholars.  As  its  title 
indicates  it  is  made  up  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament  relating  to  the  North  American  colonies.  This 
material  has  been  gathered  from  various  sources  of  the  highest 
reliability.  In  the  present  volume  the  main  subjects  are  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Georgia,  the  trade  troubles  and  territorial  disputes  with 
Spain  leading  up  to  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1739,  and  the 
developments  in  the  sugar  trade  and  legislation.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Stock,  has  written  an  interesting  and  revealing  preface,  and  he 
has  done  ail  necessary  and  proper  editing.  This  series  of  volumes 
is  performing  a  great  service  to  American  students  as  it  brings 
together  in  convenient  form  material  otherwise  widely  scattered. 
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